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MISSION STATEMENT 


To collect and preserve the historical record of the multigenerational experience of 
Japanese Americans and others who befriended them. The books produced will enhance 
the California State University, Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection 
(CSUS/JAAC) housed in the CSUS Archives for study, research, teaching and exhibition. 
This unique collection of life histories provides a permanent resource for the use of 
American and international scholars, researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson for future 
generations to appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the United States 
Constitution and America’s democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


The Florin JACL Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of Oral 
Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the California State University, 
Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection (CSUS/JAAC), and to the Florin JACL 
Chapter. Copyright is held by the Florin JACL Chapter and California State University, 
Sacramento. Photocopying is limited to a maximum of 20 pages per volume. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL Oral History Project which 
began in 1987 and recognized the necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: “We have 
conducted these interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away with lessons 
from this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the people who 
were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and nineties. We are 
grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and to answer our questions with 
openness and thoughtfulness.” This same urgency to conduct interviews was felt by the 
North Central Valley JACL Chapters of French Camp, Lodi, Placer County, and Stockton 
in 1997-98 as a consortium joining the Florin Chapter in obtaining funding from the Civil 
Liberties Public Education Fund (CLPEF). And now, again under the Florin Chapter 
banner, more life histories will be told with the generous funding from the California Civil 
Liberties Public Education Program (CCLPEP). 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the personal 
stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and internment of American 
citizens and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. There is a wide variety of 
interviews of former internees, military personnel, people who befriended the Japanese 
Americans, Caucasians who worked in the internment camps and others, whose stories 
will serve to inform the public of the fundamental injustice of the government’s action in 
the detention of the Japanese aliens and “non-aliens” (the government’s designation of 
U.S. citizens), so that the causes and circumstances of this and similar events may be 
illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is rapidly 
diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be preserved for 
the historians and researchers today and in the future. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


ROBERT ICHIJI KASHIWAGI 


Robert Ichiji Kashiwagi, AKA “Bob” Kashiwagi was born on February 11, 1919 
in Hayward, California. His parents were Frank Kashiwagi and Tatsu (Furusawa) 
Kashiwagi. His siblings included three sisters, Chiyo, Iseko June, and Kimiko and two 
brothers, George and Tom. Also half-siblings; brother, Joseph, and sisters, Suzu and 
Miwako. 


Bob graduated from Woodland High School in 1937 and later attended 
Sacramento City College as a Business Major. 


In 1943 Bob volunteered for the U. S. Army from Amache Relocation Camp. He 
joined the 442™' Regimental Combat Team, an all Japanese-American regiment. He was 
a member of Company “K” and served in ground combat in Italy in the Rome-Arno and 
northern Appennies, and in military operations in France including the rescue of the 
“Texas Lost Battalion” and Le Havre Port Marine MTC. Bob was honorably discharged 
from the U. S. Army in December 1945. 


In November 1947 he married Lillian Miyeko Asoo. They have three children, 
Gordon Alan, Cathleen Joy and Kerry Dean. As well as four grandchildren, Tina 
Michiko and Alan Toshiro Kashiwagi and Jennifer Miyeko and Leah Milani Nishizaki. 


Bob was the first Japanese American hired by the Division of Highway 
Equipment Department in 1947. He retired as a Parts Manager in 1979 following 32 
years of service with the State of California, Caltrans Department. 


His numerous civic and community activities includes: Life member of VFW 
Nisei Post 8985 and Disabled American Veterans #6, Advancement Chairman for the 
Boys Scouts of America Troop 250, Elder in the Parkview Presbyterian Church, 
Presenter at numerous schools and organizations regarding the Japanese American 
experience and Constitutional issues, Resource leader at the Jan Ken Po Gakko, a 
Japanese American cultural school for children, Handicapper for Getsuyo “Monday” 
Golf Club and volunteer at the Sacramento City College library. 


Bob is enjoying the retirement years with his beloved wife, Lillian, cooking, 
caring for grandchildren, golfing and reunions with members of Company “K”. In 1997 
they celebrated their 50 
children. 
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[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 


C. UMEDA: 


This is an oral history interview conducted on May 24, 1998, with 
Robert Ichiji Kashiwagi. The interview is being conducted in his 
home at 1212 Monte Vista Way, Sacramento, California. This oral 
history interview is being conducted as part of the Florin JACL oral 
history project. The interviewer is Christine Umeda. 

Okay, Bob. Thank you very much for consenting to be, participate 
in this our oral history project. And let’s begin. I'd like for you to 
tell us, in your words, give us a little bit of background history and 
information on you, you’re family members - your siblings, your 


parents and your grandparents. As much information as you can, 


biographical and any other details you'd like to present. Okay. 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGT: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


What I have to report may not be in chronological order but I would 
like to pick up a few points that was entered in a Yolo county history 
that was printed many years ago before the war. And, the information 
pertaining to my parents and grandparents, it would be the only 
available source, was this particular information in this booklet. 

Now Frank Kashiwagi, who was my parent, my father, was born in 
Japan in 1876 near the city of Yokohama. And he is the son of T., 
now I don’t know what that T stands for, but it’s T. Kashiwagi. Who 
was well known in his native province in Japan at the time of his 
residence there. And then the marriage of Frank’s parents was 
contracted according to Japanese tradition. And, T. Kashiwagi having 
immigrated to the United States, his father chose his future daughter- 
in-law, he passed her photograph to his son. And then shortly 
thereafter she engaged in passage and embarked for America after 
they were married. 

Okay, let me stop you there. 

Okay. 

That Frank was married in Japan and then came to America, was your 
father? 

Okay now, yeah, they were married. Now there is a little more to 
this. Accordingly she was known as a picture bride. The original 


picture brides that are noted in histories in California and US history. 


The couple spent several years in this country and then returned to 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


Japan where Frank and his two brothers and two sisters were born. 
Frank received his schooling in Japan at an early age and under the 
tutelage of his father he learned the business of farming. He 
continued with his father’s tutoring until he felt qualified to start out 
for himself. So, hearing of the wonders of America, Frank made the 
decision in 1896 to come here and establish a business. Upon his 
arrival he worked for two years in northern parts of California, and I 
believe, I recall him saying he bought standing redwood timbers at 
Redwood City and he would fell the timbers and prepare fence posts 
and grape stakes. He was shipping those fence posts and grape stakes 
to Elk Grove, Florin and Lodi areas by the trainloads. He did that for 
several years and he then decided to go further so he began to, more- 
or-less, go into regular type of farming in Vorden, California. 

Oh, Vorden? 

Oh, BORDEN. 

Oh I see. 

It would be near, I suppose what is it, near Lodi, and that area. 
There’s a little farming community there. 

Oh, all right. Okay. 

They raised fruits, mostly. And then in 1906, my father Frank was 
married in Hayward to T. Shinomiya. And she died in 1916, leaving 


three children, Joseph, Suzu and Miwako. And then his second 


marriage took place in Japan in 1916 to Tatsu Furusawa. 


R. KASHIWAGI Accompanied by his wife, he returned to California where he resided 
in Hayward for a number of years. And all of their six children were 
born in the city of Hayward. Actually there was one more child, 
which was unnamed but at that point, died in early infancy, so I don’t 
think that that child was named but buried in the Knights Landing 
cemetery. 

Chiyo is the oldest. And then myself, Ichiji, and then George, 
Iseko, Kimiko, and Tommy. So, to continue with my father, Frank, 
he worked as a foreman for the Meeks Ranch in Hayward, which was 
covering nearly six thousand acres at that time. Then he later 
transferred to Knights Landing because the Meeks Estate was being 
sold for redevelopment or residential building, and so he was 
transferred to some holdings in Knights Landing. That’s where I 
spent most of my childhood. Now I would like to continue with the 
siblings. 

Chiyo Murakami, is the oldest sister. Was born on July 29, 1917, 
and she was placed at rest on September 25, 1990. She graduated 
from Woodland High School as class valedictorian. Received a 
Bachelor of Science degree from the University of California at 
Berkeley. And also being that she was now in camp, at Amache, 
Colorado, her diploma was mailed to her, to the Amache Relocation 


Camp. Chiyo moved to Chicago. Married Tad Murakami, had two 


sons and one daughter. She joined Dr. I. Davidson in a research team 


R. KASHIWAGI: that helped develop the mononucleosis spot test and test on Sickle 


cells anemia. She retired as manager of the Westlake Community 
Hospital Laboratory with over 25 years of service. 

Now George, skipping myself, George Kashiwagi was next in line 
but born December 8, 1921, and was the first volunteer from the 
Amache Relocation Camp. He was assigned as forward observer for 
the 522 Field Artillery, which was part of the 442" Regimental 
Combat Team, and wound up in Germany to help open the gates and 
liberate the inmates at the Dachau Extermination Camp. He survived 
the war and retired after twenty years of service with the US Army 
and he died on January of 1994. 

Next in line was June Iseko Yokote. Born June 25, 1922, died 
December 1996. She graduated from the Woodland High School as 
valedictorian, graduated from the John Seally Hospital School for 
Nursing in the Cadet Nurse program in Galveston, Texas. Received a 
BA degree from the College of Holy Names in Oakland. And 
received an MA degree from the San Francisco State University, 
Professor Emeritus from the Contra Costa College. Was married to 
Roy Yokote and had one son and one daughter and two grandsons. 

Kimi Kashiwagi, I don’t have too much information on, was, born 
in 1923 but I don’t recall, I don’t have no way I could look up the 


month of her birth. Was interned at Amache Relocation Camp, 


moved to Chicago, Illinois during the war and worked as a 


R. KASHIWAGT: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


receptionist for a dental office, and married to Sam Matsutani. They 
had no children and she passed away September 11, 1987. 

Then came Tom Kashiwagi, the, not exactly the youngest but the 
surviving, youngest. Born December 29, 1925, married to Chiz 
Tateishi. Has one son and one daughter. Retired from the City 
Corporation Yard as foreman, after 38 years of service. 

Now, [ll continue with myself. I was born in Hayward, 
California, entered San Lorenzo Grammar School and moved to 
Knights Landings. 

Bob, what year were you born, give me the dates? 

My birth date is February 11, 1919. And I’ll continue we moved to 
Knights Landings in my third grade and our home, being located two 
miles from town and being isolated, we grew up without any close 
neighbors. Besides, family chores kept us occupied with no activity 
outside of school. However we boys kept ourselves amused by 
hunting and fishing, to put food on our dinnner table. After 
completing Grammar School, I bused 12 miles to Woodland High 
School. As we had very little contact with other Japanese family, | 
mixed with Caucasian boys. This did not help me to pal around with 
Japanese children, as I was unable to converse with them in Japanese. 
Being able to speak English without the handicap of talking with an 


accent, my teacher, especially in math and English, favored me to 


lead the class. And I took part in several club activities, such as 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


astronomy and even served as the President of the Japanese Student 
Club. I graduated from the Woodland High School in the class of 
1937, having been included in the upper 10 percent of the class 
ecnoiencalie and having followed an academic course, I had hoped 
to continue my education in the University of California, Berkeley. 
However, as my older sister was already enrolled there, and I was 
needed on the farm for farm work, I was resigned to the fact that I 
would need to support our large family. And this is as far as, I can go 
back into my early childhood. 

I see. I wonder, Bob, do you recall any incidents or little stories 
about you? You had mentioned that at Woodland High, you didn’t 
have other close Japanese classmates. Can you relate any pieeauion 
stories or incidents between you and your Caucasian friends? 

Well, this is [Laughter] very interesting, situation where I was unable 
to speak Japanese fluently and those Japanese boys that were 
attending school spoke mostly Japanese in their little group. I was 
unable to mix with them. They would congregate in one corner of the 
basement and they all have their conversation and have fun, and here 
I’m with several Caucasian fellows and were having our a little get 
together and talking in another corner. So, as far as, | am concerned, 
why I had no other means of learning to use Japanese. That’s why 


I’m very limited in the ability to converse with the Japanese people. 


Right. Now your parents spoke Japanese? 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGT: 


C. UMEDA: 


They did, and we in turn returned the answer in broken English, and 
so they had to learn a little bit of English. 

So you... but you did understand a little Japanese, but not fluently? 
This is a typical Japanese, as far as we’re concerned, we can 
understand the Japanese questions, as put to us, but we were unable to 
express ourselves in Japanese. And so, we would be one of those 
situations where we don’t have two person dialogue and so that’s why 
we never had too much of an early, you might say, relationship with 
our parents. Because we couldn’t understand them completely. 

Okay. So, growing up in Woodland, then, did any of your siblings 
take Japanese language school? 

This is going towards the latter part of my Woodland High School’s 
days... 

How about in Hayward? 

Hayward, there was no Japanese there. We were too young, because 
we left Hayward when I was in the third grade. 

Oh; I see. 

We were too young, and so, when we got to Knights Landing, we 
were still in the grammar school, so we had no place to be studying 
Japanese, and there was no means of learning Japanese because there 


was no Japanese around there. 


Oh, okay. 


R. KASHTIWAGI: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGT: 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGTI: 


C. UMEDA: 


But then when I did go to Woodland, there was a small community 
there. They decided they would like to continue the Japanese 
language instruction to the children and so we, had like Reverend 
Koga and a few other people come to Woodland once every week, on 
a Saturday, to teach us Japanese. And so, we did that, but I primarily 
went there to eat my lunch and I didn’t learn too much. And, of 
course we knew, we learned our discipline such as, cleaning up the 
room, as we finished our school, class period. You know like, 
sweeping, and mopping and tiding up the desks. And this is where 
we learned all those chores. In our later day we..., that’s when we 
learn to be tidy and be a little bit more, you know, helpful. 

Okay, you were saying that you had aspirations, or you wanted to go 
to go to University of California at Berkeley, but were not, unable to 
because you needed to help on the farm. This was all prior to war 
right? 

This had to be before the war because I graduated in 1937. 

Okay. 

And all my academic credits were in, what they call, academic 
following required English and Math as required to continue on to 
Berkeley. 

Okay, so if you could pick up your story now and tell me a little bit 


about what it was like after you came back and worked on the farm, 


leading up to internment? 


10 


R. KASHIWAGI. Well, at that point in 1937, I graduated from Woodland High School 
and then remained there on the farm. There was no other reason. But 
there was a, kind of an incidents involved just about when Pearl 
Harbor has happened, but I would like to continue on some of the 
things. It’s not in chronological order but I do have information 
included in whatever notes that I have prepared for myself. 

Now, as I continue, I graduated in 1937. And I worked much long 
hours and not even getting any allowance for full-time work. And I 
became very disgusted with this arrangement. Even more so when 
my mother, with the prompting from my father, kept pressuring me to 
work harder so as not to hold back the dozens of Filipino workers we 
employed. And about that time, as my evenings were free, I joined 
the YMCA and participated in their program, mostly in club areas. 

The world situation was getting serious by then, so the United 
States initiated the draft system. And as I was the President of the 
Japanese Club, sponsored by the YMCA, I arranged to send off, you 
know, I arranged one of those send off party for each Nisei draftee 
from Woodland. And in order to make it more meaningful, I would 
invite as many of the school and city officials to these send off 
parties. Eventually my number came up and I was drafted in 
November of 1941. 


C. UMEDA: Oh, so you were drafted prior to the internment? 


R. KASHIWAGI. Absolutely, right. 


C. UMEDA: 


R. KASHIWAGT: 


Okay. 

Having just completed harvesting our tomato crop, and having had to 
put in almost 18 — 20 hours of work, six days a week. My weight was 
down to 105 lbs. The minimum weight accepted by the Army was 
115. And so I talked the Examiner to make my weight record, record 
as 115 Ibs. But this still did not help me as the doctor rejected me for 
an abnormal x-ray of my lung. 

After my rejection from the Army I went to Pescadero with our 
Filipino friend to harvest brussel sprouts. Brussel sprouts had to be 
picked every day, rain or shine. So it was my first experience where I 
worked in drenching rain all day. It was during this period that Pearl 
Harbor attack happened and it was a Sunday. And I was walking this 
seashore looking for any eatable items I could use to supplement 
boiled broccoli and rice for dinner. As I got back to my hut, I found 
many of the Filipino workers listening to the radio, and many were 
crying because of the news of their home being under attack. As the 
news got progressively grave, my Filipino friend, Ceriaco, thought it 
would be wiser to go home, back to Woodland. 

The trip was not without incident, as we had a problem trying to 
cross the Carquinez Bridge, as it was under guard by the military. 
And to make matters worse, we had a flat tire. Because I was 


traveling with a Filipino, the guard eventually let me go to travel on 


home. The County Health Department caught up with me because of 
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my abnormal x-ray of my lung and advised me to enter the Colfax 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 

And when the Executive Order 9066 was signed by President 
Franklin Roosevelt on February 19, 1942, my doctor faced a problem 
as to what to do with me for being the only Japanese in the hospital. I 
left the hospital at that point and joined my family. 

Did you join, did you leave the hospital against doctor’s orders? 
No, I did not, because the doctor was really in a very precarious 
situation and didn’t know how to get rid of me. And I said, “I'll 
make it easier for you, I'll just go home.” 

Oh, my goodness. 

So, I left the hospital while. .., I was still bed ridden, at that point. 
They were not concerned that you could be contagious? 

No, at that point, we finally determined that my illness was not 
tuberculosis, but it was coccidioidomycosis, which is a fungus disease 
normally, usually called, the “San Joaquin Valley Feyer”. And so 
then I left the hospital and joined my family in order that I could 
evacuate with the family. And when I left Woodland and boarded a 


train for Merced Assembly Center, the only person who came to see 


me off was my YMCA Director. 
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Can I stop you here. Before you get into actually leaving, can you tell 
me a little bit about how it was like to prepare to leave? The kinds of 
things that you, the decisions you made about what you packed and 
how you took things? 
Now that’s a good point, because how could I be, thinking about what 
to pack, what to bring, and what to do because I was bed ridden. 

. OhI see, so you didn’t get involved in that? 
I was in no physical situation to help prepare the family to go, to 
evacuate. All I could do was tag along as excess baggage. 
Oh, for heaven sake. Okay, continue. 
[Clears throat] Anyhow, this YMCA Director felt so sad but there 
was nothing he could do to help me. Although my illness was not 
tuberculosis but coccidioidomycosis, which is San Joaquin Valley 
Fever, that resulted from working long hours and run down 
resistance. I remained in bed with no medical aid or medication and 
as I was not well enough to participate in any work assignment, I 
joined my newly found friend, Mino Harada, who was evacuated 
from a large rice farm in Colusa. Mino had a job to remove 
sagebrush and discourage rattlesnake, using large caterpillar, 
bulldozer. And I would take over the bulldozer as we leveled ground 
for additional barracks. At that point, Camp Amache was not quite 


completed yet. 


Okay. Bob, where did you go, what Assembly Center did you go? 
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Merced. 

You went to Merced, first. And what kind of facility was that? 

Yes; now it seems like this was a fair ground, where they kept the 
horses. And the first rude awakening was that as I got there the 
authorities gave each one of us a, what they called an Army body bag 
that they put dead soldiers in, to place them for burial. They gave us 
each one of those bags and we were given a big pile of straw so we 
could stuff it so that we could use that as a mattress. And then as we 
got into our little, so called compartment, this long horse shed. Why I 
noticed several families in a great big room and the only thing we 
could do to separate one family from another was to put up a double 
bed sheet, tie a rope on each end and string it up. And that separated 
one family from another. 

And then another rude awakening was, as you went to the 
community latrine. It’s a kinda of a horse trough-looking item where 
it was sloped a little bit and a water receptacle was on one end on top 
of the wall. And then it flushed down into this long horse trough with 
a board, 1 by, maybe, 12, with holes cut every two or three feet for, 
about six or eight, occupants. We sat side by side and without 
knowing the container would trip and would flush and if you’re not 


ready you’re going to get a shower, even though you didn’t want it. 


[Laughter] 
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And we found out later that you do not sit on the end, because that 
was where the biggest splash was. And then, for mischievous prank 
you might say sort of having fun, some of the fellows would roll up a 
newspaper, set it afire and then let it float down the trough and made 
everybody stand up. ... 

That was Merced? 

This was Merced. And that, that really was a temporary type of 
camp. 

I see. When you went to camp did your parents and all six children 
go? 

Well, we all went together. We had to stay in a family group. Yeah, 
yeah. To continue, while we moved to Amache, I would join Mino 
whenever I felt good and was getting restless. And after being 
confined to bed for one year, I was getting really bored and tried 
anything to keep myself occupied. 

And another person I became acquainted with was Ichiro Kato 
from Broderick, California. He loved to play cards and so we played 
cards. We played pinnacle, hearts and other games. All-day and only 
take time off to get our meals, at mealtime. Ichiro had a little more 
influence from his family and he leaned more towards Japan. He 
would argue much, we would have much heated discussions over 


which one of us maintained a more blind loyalty toward Japan or 


America. I maintained my loyalty to America but I was very 
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outspoken on the treatment of US citizens and wrote many letters to 
the Denver Post Newspaper. About one year later the military 
recruiting team came to Amache to recruit volunteers for service in 
combat infantry unit slated for front line duty. 
Okay, Bob, I’m going to stop you there because before you get on to 
that I want to ask you some questions about what camp life was like 
for you? You were a teenager then, about how old were you? 
At that time, I was already drafted and so I had to be way past 21 and 
already voting. 
Okay, all right, so you were 21 when you went to camp? 
Oh yes. 
Okay. And you were saying that you did a lot of things with some 
fellows, do you have any, can you describe what it was like in terms 
of eating? Did you eat with your family, your friends, what was that 
like? 
As far as meals in camp, the authorities in Amache decided that if we 
could maintain a family group, especially mealtime, they said we 
would more or less be able to keep the family together. And not go, 
you know, go unrestricted and hog wild and you know, become 
subject to temptation. And so, we ate together as a family. 

Then, there’s another rather interesting incident, because of the 


fact that I was bedridden. There’s a fella, who was a Seventh Day 


Adventist, and he was disfigured from fire burns and all that, and he 
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befriended me. And so he would come, we would get together and he 
would talk and then we would go to meals together. Being a Seventh 
Day Adventist, he couldn’t use meat. And so, I... , he would give 
me all his meat from his plate, even though it maybe mutton, he 
would give me the meat and I would give him the turnips in 
exchange. And so, whatever he can use as food, I tried to give him 
and whatever he can’t use, he gave me. And that’s how come we 
passed the time of the meal. 

So, for your condition, then for your medical condition, there was no 
ongoing treatment going on? 

There was nothing, I could do, the hospital was not in a position to 
accept me. I never even attempted to bother to go to the hospital, 
medication, or otherwise. I just stayed in bed. 

Really. I see. So there was just strictly bed rest? 

And then, as the time went along, people were given a chance to 
leave the camp to go to the nearby town, which was Granada. And so 
my father would take a walk, about two miles or so to camp, to town 
and he would go to the butcher market and pick up a steak or canned 
oyster, something like that with some vitamins in it. And he would 
bring that home and then my mother would prepare, you know like 
steak on a, that camp coal burning wood stove, and was feeding me 


and trying to build up my strength. 


Oh, I see. 
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R. KASHIWAGI: And so, he did that for quite some time. Maybe once a week he 
would take a walk to town. 

C. UMEDA: Oh gee, well, it means that things were starting to loosen up at camp, 
if that was possible. 

R. KASHIWAGI. Yeah because I know the authority had no, what they call, 
justification for keeping us in camp. And so they were not too strict 
about leaving or otherwise. 

C. UMEDA: Okay, so Amache was in what state? 

R. KASHIWAGIT. It’s in Colorado. 

C. UMEDA: Oh, Colorado. 

R. KASHIWAGIT: It’s the corner of Colorado and Kansas. 

C. UMEDA: So, in other words, it was very isolated? 

R. KASHIWAGI. It’s not necessarily an Indian reservation but it was a surplus 
government land, primarily, a desert land. And it was of very little 
value as far as farming. 

C. UMEDA: So there was not much, there weren’t cities around? It was really 
isolated? 

R._ KASHIWAGI. There was a creek, Arkansas River that ran nearby, however, there 
was nothing. We were, strictly in the middle of a sagebrush area 

C. UMEDA: Uhmm 

R. KASHIWAGI. Yeah and the worse place you can think of because it was in the 


wintertime it would get 25 below zero. And then dust comes up 


every evening around five o’clock because the wind would start 
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blowing and then all that dust would go into every bit of the, 
whatever you know, your room compartment. You'd find dust into 
everything. 

Bob, what did your father do in camp? 

He was kind of a fellow that liked to get around and talk, but because 
he was not an exactly pro-Japanese, I don’t think he was too 
welcomed in some of the groups. 

But did he have a job that he got paid for? 

No, he, he was too old. 

Oh, he was. Oh, okay. 

He was way past the employment age and my mother came down 
with a stroke and she was bedridden for about six months in camp, 
see. And so, they were in no condition to work. 

What about your siblings? Did any of them work and get paid? 
They all did but then my sister Chiyo and June left camp as soon as 
they can and moved to Chicago. George prided himself as a G-Man, 
and “G” standing for garbage. So he went around, up and down the 
street picking up garbage or trash actually and that was his job. And 
my brother, Tom, wound up in the dairy where he was supposed to 
take care of some cows and plant some vegetables and things like 
that. And he was, certainly, out of position there because I know for 


sure that he had no knowledge as to which side of the cow you milk 


from. He had no dairy experience. 
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Did they get paid for all that service? 

He was getting his regular $12.00 or so that they paid for semi- 
skilled. And George, being a truck driver, he got $12.00 semi-skilled 
and Chiyo worked in the hospital lab. She got her, I think 
professional of $19.00, or whatever it is. And June was a nurse: she 
got her $12.00. And Kimi was helping there as a nurse. So they were 
all employed. 

Oh good. 

Yeah. 

Continue, I needed to have that little extra information. 

Now, as I continue, I may repeat some of those things over again 
because as I look at my notes. 

That’s okay. 

Now when the recruiting team assembled, explained their mission and 
had us fill out the loyalty questionnaire, I expressed my 
disappointment as to the unfair wording of the question No. 27. Not 
for what was printed in it but what was explained to us, us, verbally 
by the recruiting team. The US military was only ready to accept 
volunteers for a segregated combat infantry unit, slated for front line 
duty and no other branch of the military was open for us. And I felt 
that this was a suicide unit, subject to grave consequence. And if 


anything went wrong with this unit, I was almost correct, as we 


suffered over 300 percent casualty in only 2 % years of combat. 
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I recall several incidences when we were able to avert scious 
incidents even before we went across. Surprisingly, after all the 
debates, Ichiro and my brother, George, were the very first volunteers 
for the 442nd Regimental Combat Team from Amache. 

Do you recall what year or month that was that you were drafted, that 
you signed up? 

The recruiting team came around late winter or early spring of 1943. 
And I think immediately afterwards, so called volunteers were 
already given instruction to move on into Camp Shelby to be trained. 
Teee: | 

Yeah. Now, incidentally, Ichiro was wounded very early in combat 
and was returned for hospitalization in the United States. My brother, 
George, was assigned as a forward observer for the 522 Field 
Artillery Battalion, and fought his way into Germany and helped to 
open the gates of Dachau Extermination Camp. Quite a strange story, 
as he volunteered from relocation camp, winds up in Germany to help 
liberate the inmates in extermination camp. [cough] It must be noted 
that the military set a goal for 3,000 volunteers to be recruited from 
ten relocation camps and 1,500 volunteers to be recruited from the 
territory from Hawaii. The recruiting team was very disappointed to 
get only 1,300 volunteers from the ten camps but 10,000 volunteers 


from Hawaii. 


I’m going to pause. 
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Now to continue on with the recruiting the volunteers from camp. 
Needless to say the 1,300 or so volunteers, and their family members 
received much strong abuses, primarily from the “No, No Boys” and 
other die-hard groups who agitated us. 

What kind of things did they do? 

For one thing they called us very derogatory names, they ignored or 
more or less turned their back on us, and we more or less tried to keep 
away from them. And in fact, most of us who volunteered quickly 
went to camp to get away from this hostile atmosphere. 

Did they try, they didn’t, or did they make any attempt to harm you 
physically? 

In some camp, they did try that because of word back and forth, and it 
becomes a little bit out of control. But other then expressing their 
distaste for us volunteers they did very little other, you know, as far 
as, damage to us. 

I see. [cough] What about treatment to your parents because you and 
your brothers decided to ... 

They, my parents, especially my father... My mother was not too 
well so she had no contact with the others. But my father was very 
much, more or less disliked because three daughters left camp and 
went to work in Chicago and two volunteered for the US Army and 


the third one was a little too young. So my father, more or less, kept 


away from hostile areas. 
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I'see, 

Now, and so as to continue on with the “No No Boys”, and that is one 
reason why I become very upset when those “No No Boys” were 
recognized as some sort of hero for taking a stand in expressing their 
conviction. It is very disturbing for me as I know for a fact that many 
of the “No No’s” were questionable in their sincerity as I grew up 
with some of them. And my half-brother, Joe, would be one of them. 
The sincerity of the first volunteers, of which, there were only 1,300 
of them, were more honorable. The so called first volunteer should 
have been given more recognition rather than to have them all lumped 
into a group which include the draftees, who tried to evade being 


nd the truth of 


drafted. When one recognize the volunteers in the 442 
the matter is, there were very few of them, as most of the volunteers 
were from the Hawaiian Islands. As they were the older boys, there 
are only a few of them now living. 

After several attempts to see if there was any option open for us 


rather than to accept and take it or leave it proposal by the recruiting 


team, I volunteered, knowing I was in for some difficult times. 


[End, Tape 1, Side A] 
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[Clear throat] Since I volunteered, literally from a sick bed, and one’s 
health did not mean much, if one volunteered for this combat unit. 

As I saw some under-sized and under-weight recruits training with us. 
There were some over-aged recruits going through basic training with 
us also. However, the Commanding Officer had us keep an eye on 
the older recruits on long and strenuous hikes. After we completed 
the basic training, the military wanted to see how we Orientals, would 
react with the huge German prisoner that were captured in North 
Africa. 

Bob, can you tell me where you trained, where was your training? 

We were trained at Camp Shelby, Mississippi. It’s located in the 
Southern area, so the rude awakening for us to see the treatment the 
Black people were receiving in the south where they have two doors 
to go to a theater, the Black and the White. Two drinking fountains 
or where your bus would be, where the Black goes to the back and the 
White goes to the front. Well we had to go through that and it was a 
rude awakening. Especially to the Hawaiians, to have to see 


something like that going on in this day and age. Where they had that 


prejudice, you know. Actually method of how they hold down a 
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certain race of people because of their race. And so it was really a 
rude awakening to us. 

We didn’t know where we’d fit in. So without thinking, when I 
was in Chicago and going back to Cincinnati and I was traveling with 
a Black soldier in uniform and we got to Birmingham, Alabama. 
They removed us off the train and then reloaded us, separating the 
Black and the White. And I didn’t know which way to go. And so I 
went with the Black. A soldier stopped me and said, “No, you go 
with the White.” And that was a very embarrassing ah, situation to 
see where this fellow that I came all the way from Chicago had to 
separate from me because he was Black. [Cough] We were sent to 
Troy, Alabama, to guard some German prisoners as they helped to 
harvest peanuts for the farmers. And we got along fine as these 
prisoners were tired of fighting and we were very at ease with them. 
Now, can you tell me these German soldiers were from what 
campaign? 

From North Africa campaign, in Africa core-campaign, in North 
Africa, the early part of the conflict. And most of them were British 
captured German prisoners. And they were the cream of the crop, 
more or less, equal to an SS trooper of the German Army. 

Really, were they a part of Rommells? 


They are, this is the Rommell group. 


Oh, they are, okay. 
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R. KASHIWAGI: And so they wanted to see how we reacted with them. And we 
reacted very nicely, like good buddy, buddies. [Chuckle] Well after 
some fights with other Caucasian soldiers, who resented us Orientals 
dancing with Caucasian girls at the USO Clubs? And several 
incidents of the Hawaiian boys fatally injuring prejudiced bus driver, 
who treated them as they treated Black people. We climaxed our last 
few days in the US with a free-for-all at the point of evacuation, or 
embarkation. Fortunately, our boys were unable to secure guns and 
ammunition from locked ordinance room, otherwise there might have 


been a different ending to the 442 


story. [Laughter] 

The majority of the 442™ boarded a Victory Freighter at Newport 
News, Virginia, and joined a 250 ship convoy sailing for North Africa 
on a zigzag route, traveling at the speed of the slowest ship, that was 
about four knots an hour. This meant it took a long time to go across 
and the worse yet of the 29 days of being sick. That was a rude 
awakening for me. Some days I felt a bit better so I would play cards 
with the others or watch the dolphins following our boat. Sailing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar was quite a sight with all ships going 
through in single file with a barrage balloon tied to each ship so as to 
discourage German planes from strafing us? 


As the 34” Red Bull Division, to which we were assigned to was 


fighting in Italy, we headed for the bombed out harbor of Naples. 


Some of the most beautiful sights one could vision came into sight as 
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we sailed past the area between the toe of Italy and the island of 
Sicily. As we were traveling very slow, the Sicilian came along side 
of our ship asking to exchange some blood red oranges for our 
cigarettes. The Sicilians would throw us some oranges as we tossed 
the pack of cigarettes. 

As beautiful as the sights looked from our ship, we discovered how 
smelly and dirty everything was as we disembarked from our ship. 
And you disembarked where? 

At Naples. What we thought was how affectionate these young kids 
were as they climbed all over us, we discovered to our surprise that 
these kids were just stealing our K-rations. After organizing our unit 
we then boarded an infantry landing craft and moved on to the Anzio 
beach head, as a reserve unit, ready for battle. The Fifth Army had 
just broken out of the Anzio stalemate and we’re now heading for 
Rome. And we crossed the Rapido River, Mount Cassino, and scenes 
of some bitter fighting just a few months ago. 

Bob, can you tell me when this was, the date, approximate date, year? 
This would be in 19 and 44, and possibly, just about mid-June and 
just before the Normandy invasion was happening. It was just about 
that time. It all happened about the same time. Normandy invasion 
and our moving into combat. The Germans decided not to defend 


Rome so as not to destroy it and declared it a open city. It was a 


strange sight to see our unit follow thousands of mules and pack 
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horses through some of the famous sights of Rome like the Coliseum, 
the Vatican, and other tourist sights. And just two miles from Rome 
the 100th Infantry Unit joined us at Civitavecchia, as we replaced the 
517” Parachute Division to lead the Fifth Army in pursuit of the 
enemy into Italy. 

Now to get more details of the actual combat. I was asked to 
submit a, some kind of a, I might say a memorial, or memo that is, 
that I could submit in a book that a Japanese author, Masayo Dues 
was writing in Japan, and which was later translated into English. 
And so I would like to read some of the portion of the, of the material 
that I submitted to her to include in her book. 

Okay, can you spell her name? 

Masayo it would be her name, she used the Japanese. ... 

Masayo Umezawa Dues. Oh, thank you. 

She and her husband, who is Caucasian, they were professors at the, 
of Stanford University. And what Masayo’s has written her husband 
translated into English. 

Oh, very good. And that was all put into a book? 

Oh yeah, the original, I have the Japanese written and now it’s 
English. 

Alright, for the record, then. The book was published called, 


“Unlikely Liberators — The Men of the 100" and 442" by Masayo 


Umezawa Dues. And it was copy right in 1938. 
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"38? 

That’s what it says. Right here. [Laughter] Oh, oh, that’s her, 
excuse me, that was her birth. It was copyright 1987. 

[Chuckle] That’s right. To continue on. Following our comments 
that I forwarded to Masayo Dues, to be included in her book entitled 
the “Unlikely Liberators” and was published in Japan and translated 
into English by her husband, Peter Dues. My wounds received on 
January, rather July 17, 1944, were minor shrapnel wound, centered 
on my buttocks and legs. Our company was caught in artillery 
barrage, which was one of my most frightening experiences. Since 
things were hectic and disorganized and my injuries were minor, I 
waited until the aid station was set up the next day before I went in 
for medical attention. 

Now Bill Kochiyama, my second scout and I literally dug our 
foxhole with our nose trying to get below the ground for. protection 
from the artillery blast. 

And where was this? 

This was in a crossroad in Italy, I believe I might be able to identify 
the city, if I continue. My wounds received on November 1944 was a 
bit more extensive and involved. And this happened after we had just 
relieved the “Lost Battalion”, and was trying to secure our position 


against a counter attack. And my wounds were actually two different 


wounds, received at two different times. A tree burst mortar shell 
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R. KASHIWAGI.: | struck my right hand, amputated the tip of my one finger and splitting 
another finger open. I recognized it as a mortar shell as a large mortal 
shell fin landed near my feet. And I was surprised that the Germans 
were shooting into an area very close to their own troops. As we just 
destroyed a hastily set up machine gun and shot several of their 
riflemen. 

Since my hands were bleeding profusely, I told my comrade 
nearby that I was going to the aid station for first aide. And I was 
making my way back when another barrage of tree bursts came in. 
And this time a 88 shell shrapnel tore into my right foot, I mean my 
left foot. And this was confirmed by the doctor. He saved the shell 
fragment for me. The hot shrapnel and pain, numbed my legs so I 
jumped into a nearby fox hole, occupied by a member of my 
company. I don’t remember his name but he assured me that my foot 
was still attached and he wrapped a bandage on my foot. The 
coldness and the apprehension and the miserable wetness numbed my 
pain. However, I was unable to walk. A litter bearer team eventually 
found me and carried me to a evacuation Jeep. Ironically, as we were 
driving out with our four casualties on the Jeep, another artillery 
barrage came in and blew out one of the tires of the Jeep. Flat tire or 
not, there was no time for us to dilly-dally, and so we hot roded out of 


the area, post haste. After treatment at the aid station, I was 


th 


Evacuation Field Hospital and then to the 


evacuated to the 27 
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R. KASHIWAGI: General Hospital in Dijon, France and eventually to Whittington 
Barracks Hospital in Litchfield, England. 

Being placed in a hospital was still not my luck as completed 
because I was still being tested. Since my injuries would keep me out 
of the action for a little while, I was to be evacuated to England for 
further hospitalization. Fifteen of us litter bound patients were put in 
a hospital plane, on a miserable, cold, drenching, rainy day. As we 
proceeded down the runway, the plane blew a tire and ran off the 
runway. [Chuckle] Fortunately, we were all tied down and suffered 
no extensive injury. One of the patients, who had extensive 
perforation of his abdomen and only layers of towels to keep drainage 
from leaking out, had a difficult time. The rest of us added to the 
mess while on another plane flying over English Channel on the 
stormy flight, throwing up, with airsickness. I’m sure the flight nurse 
had to use the vomit bucket, also, with the rest of us. 

The quickly changing condition and ever present confusion, 
together with the very high frequency of casualty, there were very 
little buddy, buddy relationships developed and many new recruits 
were casualty even before we got to know their names. 

Tech. Sergeant Sakamoto was one of the cadre who were; Nisei 
drafted in the first draft. He received extensive training but was 


placed on detached assignment when war was declared. I forgot 


where he was drafted from, other than casualty discussed in our bull 
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R. KASHIWAGI: session. He did not smoke, drink and set a very fine example for a 
non-typical platoon Sergeant. He played no favoritism, assumed his 
share of exposure to danger and I respected him and was willing to 
cooperate with him in assuming distasteful assignments. 

I recall one of my most anxious and frightening tasks was to serve 
as his support while we walked half the night in no-mans land, trying 
to make contact with our supply unit. Sergeant Sakamoto’s death was 
resulted by a typical performance on his part. Although I was first 
scout in the patrol moving into Luciana, Sergeant Sakamoto assumed 
the lead point, as it was standard procedure for the ranking person to 
take the lead when enemy contact is made. His death was as a result 
of a sniper shot that hit Sakamoto. I noticed him clutching his chest 
as he jumped into a ditch nearby. We immediately pulled back and 
ducked into a nearby cellar. A German tank was hidden in the 
courtyard a few hundred yards away and shot at me as I standing in 
the entrance of the wine cellar. He missed me and wasted an 88 shell 
but knocked a lot of brick on my helmet. We eventually got even as 
our 522 Field Artillery blasted the building on top of the tank and put 
it out of action. We were unable to reach Sergeant Sakamoto until 
dark. The medics and our chaplain, using the Red Cross flag, 
retrieved his body and confirmed his death as instantaneous. It is 


unfortunate that Sergeant Sakamoto did not receive a better 


recognition then he received for the example he displayed. 
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R. KASHIWAGI: Bill Kochiyama and I were rather compatible buddies, because we 
were similar in ways and we were assigned the first and second scout 
position. This meant that we were at the very front of the Fifth Army 
each time it was our turn to take the lead position. Bill’s background 
was New York. But he was in California to attend school where he 
volunteered for the Army. Bill had a widowed father in New York 
but no other family member. I recall and incident when we were 
caught in artillery barrage, and incidentally, that was when I received 
my first shrapnel wound. Bill received a large shrapnel hole in his 
helmet but miraculously escaped injury. You can imagine the 
attention he got when other noticed the large hole in his helmet and 
he was still walking around. Bill was a connoisseur of good whiskey 
but I have never seen him over indulge. Bill was a good dancer and 
he gave and received much attention whenever he attended dances. It 
was at this dance that Bill met Mary Kochiyama first while she was 
an active hostess at the Jerome Relocation Camp. Mary was a very 
pleasant person, a bubbly personality. And I recall she wrote some 
interesting letters. I was very happy to see Mary and Bill’s friendship 
develop into their eventual marriage. 

The period of October 25 to the 30" 1944, referred to the “Lost 
Battalion” episode, was truly a very bloody and painful as well as a 


very frightening period. But more than that, I recall it was a very 


miserable and uncomfortable experience. To be moved from a rest 


R. KASHIWAGI: 
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area where an artillery shell killed several men and destroys our field 
shower than to events, which were more demoralizing, all were 
etched a permanent scar in my mind. From a docile chore of 
butchering and cooking procured live rabbits, because Hawaiians in 
my squads were reluctant to kill rabbits and then on to killing humans 
were really a mind blowing experience. Because of the urgency to 
effect a contact with the “Lost Battalion”, we were given so many 
quick and changeable directions that we were kept in constant state of 
confusion. The cold wet rain, grim, filth, added stiffness and chafing 
to our under garments as we were unable to change for several weeks. 
This added discomfort for us, not to mention the pollution it 
contributed to the environment. 

Our intended shower and clothes change was rudely interrupted by 
an artillery shell that destroyed our field shower and killing and 
wounding several of our buddies. As our chances for warm shower 
and a change of clothes was abandoned, I had to do something to at 
least take care of my feet. I found a puddle of rainwater nearby, so as 
cold as it was, near freezing; I washed my feet and put on another pair 
of damp sock I always carried under my helmet. Those fellows that 
didn’t take care of their feet suffered and many cases trench feet 
resulted. In one of the hospital I was in I found that almost 15 of the 


35 patients in one ward were suffering from trench feet. Seems like 


many had gangrene develop and were to lose their feet. 
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R. KASHIWAGI: Eventually when enemy contact was made we bunch of grimy, cold, 
wet, miserable, scared and mad GI, charged recklessly often exposing 
ourselves openly to enemy fire and many incidents of commendable 
conducts were displayed. But only the fortunate few, especially those 
who survived were recognized and cited. It is really mind boggling to 
be laying next to the bloody and gruesome corpse, be they enemy or 
comrade, and having to step over them or moving them aside in order 
to get to our position, to pull our shift as guard or many lonely hours. 
And having our comrade’s head blown open and his brain spilled all 
over, makes one very much disgusted with war. 

The humorous part was not very funny at the time, but at that time 
several of us had been afflicted with severe stomach cramps and 
diarrhea in the middle of a shooting match. It resulted in my relieving 
the pain in my stomach at the risk of exposing my vanity to the cold 
elements and hot metal. The stomach cramps and diarrhea was very 
common because of our liberal use of raw, dry onions we found while 
foraging for food. I was acting Assistant Squad Leader by this time 
and was delegated to handle the grenade launcher. Staff Sergeant 
Yoshida, who eventually took command of the K Company, was my 
Squad Leader. And he survived the battle and eventually was given a 
field commission. 


It was a frustrating experience to see the enemy run from obstacles 


that I blew up with the grenade launcher and not being able to shoot 
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R. KASHIWAGI. at them, as I was not equipped to do so. The gravity of the situation 
of the “Lost Battalion” was quite apparent as we pushed through the 
area, littered with airplane supply tanks filled with ammunition and 
supplies but they were not able to reach them. Shortly after the “Lost 
Battalion” was rescued, I was wounded while in the mission trying to 
secure our position against a counter attack. 

While waiting for our transportation home from Europe, I was 
assigned to a port marine maintenance, at that point, in La Harve, 
France. And I was placed in charge of a motor pool and was assigned 
15 German prisoner of war and three enlisted men to maintain and 
repair the motor pool vehicles. One of our enlisted men was Al 
Whitkowski, a tall Polack, who spoke Polish and I did not speak 
German. I used Al to interpret for me with the German who spoke 
Polish. It was a comical sight to see me and Al working around the 
German prisoners. And we were known as Mutt and Jeff. Al being 
63 and I being 5’4, what a comical sight. Both VE Day and VJ Day 
happened while I was stationed at La Harve. It was the more pleasant 
experience I encountered in Europe. 

In the evening when our day’s work was over, we would fish for 
Bonita and mackerel in the La Harve harbor. As we were quartered 
in the old bombed out, dry-dock where Normandy was birthed, we 


had access to whatever equipment that were usable. We had many a 


delicious fish fry; however, a thousand of huge rats did bother us. 
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R. KASHIWAGI: La Harve was literally destroyed with American bombs just before 
the invasion. So consequently the inhabitants were not very friendly 
with us. We were discouraged from mingling with the residents and 
limited our sightseein’ and exploring. Eventually my discharge 
points were adding up and I was moved over to the staging area to 
wait for transportation back to America. 

C. UMEDA: Bob, what year was, or what month and year was that in La Harve, 
France? 

R. KASHIWAGI: Now this would be going into 1945, I believe. I was discharged from 
the hospital in April, so it was soon after that. It was almost getting 
to the summer months and through the summer months. 

C. UMEDA: And when was Normandy? 

R. KASHIWAGI: Normandy was June 20, °44. 

C. UMEDA: Okay. 

R. KASHIWAGI: Yeah. 

C. UMEDA: And then you’re saying.. 

R. KASHIWAGI: This was “45. 

C. UMEDA: Okay and then, the “Lost Battalion” was when? 

R. KASHIWAGI: Forty-four, November, I think I mentioned the dates of.... 

C. UMEDA: Oh, I guess you did. 


R. KASHIWAGI: Yeah. 


C. UMEDA: Thank you. 
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Yeah, October to up and including November about second or third, 
yeah. 

Thank you. 

[Clearing throat] Now to continue on. My discharge points were 
adding up and I was moved over to a staging area to wait for 
transportation back to America. And while awaiting for my 
transportation I ran into my brother, Tom, who was just arriving in 
Europe as an occupational force. And since his two other brothers 


were with the 442™ 


, the military felt that he should not be assigned 
with the same unit. Tom was assigned to an armored tank unit and 
was sent to Belgium to round up SS German officers to stand trial for 
the war crimes. Now, I might add, that I was not there but Tom 
received several unfortunate incidents where he ran into a land mine 
where he broke his leg and his jaw was broken and his mouth was 
tied up, holding his bones together. But, of course, being that the war 
was already declared over he received nothing for all that injuries. 
Because the war was already over. 

So in another words, he wasn’t, he couldn’t get a Purple Heart? 

He got nothing for that. 

Is that right. 

Because the war was over, see. 


Also while you’re at this point, can you explain to me what discharge 


points are? 
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The points were, they started with the, say as much as you had and 

that would include one point per month of service. Overseas you got 

another extra point or something. And then if you got a wounded in 

combat you got another few points. And then if you were wounded 

you got an extra point. And so all this added up and those who... 
How many points did you need to for discharge? 

It started with the limitless until about hundred and maybe ten or 

fifteen points. 

I see. 

And then from 110 to 15 points, they dropped the points downward to 

105. And when it got close to 100 points, I was there in that area, and 

so then I got out, see. 

Oh, I see. Thank you. 

[Clearing throat] Now, my return to the United States was quick but 

painful, as I was hopelessly seasick and was unable to eat for almost 

seven days. My transportation was a heavy cruiser, the SS Savannah, 

returning to America for repairs. And we sailed a northern route by 

Greenland. And after reaching New York I was discharged on New 

Year’s Eve as, this would be New Year’s Eve of ’45. As I forfeited 

the Army’s instructions to stay over to have my field repaired tooth 


worked on, I joined my two sisters in Chicago after one month of stay 


in a YMCA Hotel there. I returned to Sacramento. 
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When I reached Sacramento I discovered that my folks had no place 
to go so they remained in Camp Kohler, they had to pay a fee to stay 
there. I joined them at Camp Kohler for a month until I was able to 
find a home to move my folks in. It became urgent that I find work to 
support us and the very first place that I applied for work, the US 
Engineers had a person who was leaving to return to Hawaii and the 
position was in the motor pool, of which I was very familiar with. So 
I got the job. The US Engineers, naturally, has a very warm spot in 
me as they were the very first to hire me. This gave me a boost and 
built my confidence in this country. 

Where was this city? 

This was in Sacramento. 

Oh, it was. 

And US Engineers was the Department. The State of California was 
ready to assume hiring personnel on a civil service permanent 
employment and I applied for a position in this Division of Highways 
and was very fortunate to have passed high enough to be hired. And 
was the first Japanese to be hired in the equipment department. My 
first day of employment was not exactly friendly as one of the 
mechanics approached his foreman and threatened to quit if this “Jap” 


is to work here. Since I had already served several years in Europe 


and my duty for my country was fulfilled, and the mechanic was 
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R. KASHIWAGI: making money working in a warm, well you call it, garage. And so I 
stood my grounds and the mechanic quit his job. 

Eventually, more and more Japanese were being hired by the 
Department; however, the higher the position began to happen, 
political favoritism started to play a fact, especially by some 
Department heads. After much patience and giving over 100 percent 
of my service to the Department, I retired after over 32 years of 
service. 

The retirement did not mean that I should slow-down as I felt good 
and I could still contribute some good service. I therefore, enrolled in 
the [Sacramento] City College, took up library science and other 
subjects. As the City College Library was in the process of 
converting to computer cataloguing, I volunteered my service there 
for several years. 

I have kept occupied with other activities, such as, Boys Scouts, 
church work, help as Athletic Director for the cultural Jan Ken Po 
Gakko, and helped the VFW [Veterans of Foreign Wars Nisei Post 
8985] meet their schedules in going to various schools and 
organizations as they are invited to present program, especially on the 
subject of Day of Remembrance. Also, so as not to have all work and 
no play, I helped organize and served as handicapper for the 


“Monday” Getsuyo Golf Club, that is, if 1 don’t disrupt my first 


priority of cooking our dinner, as my wife, Lillian was still working. 
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R. KASHTIWAGI: There have been opinions expressed as to the exemplary role played 
by the so-called Issei [first generation] Pioneer, as compared to the 
older Nisei, who had assumed responsibility in helping to support the 
family. I myself, and some older Nisei, who have lived through the 
time, have a very negative opinion of many Issei, especially the men. 
The older Nisei had a much more difficult time trying to cope with 
both cultures we were subjected to. The average age of all people 
who were interned was 19 2 years old. The Nisei had to adjust too 
much discrimination and humiliation and these humiliations were 
very personal. The Issei had only one culture and had no choice 
when discriminated, as they were foreigners. I recall and had, have 
been — disgusted with the selfish and macho conduct of the Issei 
men. They never lift a hand to care for the many kids they had. They 
always expected to be waited on, regardless of how hard their wives 
had to work, even out in the fields. I felt sorry for my mother and I at 
least tried to do the family laundry, especially the many sheets. The 
Issei mother had a much more difficult role and they suffered 
immensely because their husband’s were gallivanting around, 
gambling away the family money. 

As the families were pushed out of the relocation camps, the older 
parents were no longer able to work or care for themselves. So they 


were dumped on the older, responsible Nisei children. This is one of 


the reason why we Nisei tried to educate our children and give them a 
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R. KASHIWAGI: better chance for life. Unfortunately, some children did take 


C. UMEDA: 


advantage of this situation and squandered away their opportunity. 

Now as we approach the autumn part of our life, we tried to make 
ourselves independent and self-sustaining as much as possible. 
Minimize our dependency on others and also try to remain as active 
as much as possible. My wife and I try to keep active by traveling, 
keep up with our ballroom dancing club, church choir. And trying to 
enjoy life to the fullest each day. Unfortunately, my wife just 
recently had a medical set back but she is trying hard to get back to 
her activities. 

And so this is about all I could contribute other than maybe a 
comment or two in regards to what I would like to suggest as a kinda 
of a, after thought or whatever it is to leave to our children and 
grandchildren. Well, I would just like to state that that having lived 
through much prejudicial experiences during my early childhood and 
mostly as a result because we were the only Japanese family living in 
small White community, I have become very sensitive to conducts of 
racial prejudice. The value I would like to leave to my offspring is to 
be tolerant of others, especially people of other different heritage, 
support your community wherever you are able to contribute for 
others and also honor your commitments. 


Great. Well, I really appreciate your doing that in advance Bob 


because it sort of helped to, you know, ensure that the points that we 
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C. UMEDA: wanted to cover were covered. But I was taking notes and listening 
and there are some areas that I wanted to go back and particularly 
highlight. And I guess where you skimmed over a little bit, if you 
can, after the war you came back, you said that your parents were 
unable to come back to resettle because there was no home for them 
and you helped to settle them. What time of year was that that you 
returned to Sacramento? 

R. KASHIWAGI: This was, it had to be very possibly late winter or getting close to 
spring. 

C. UMEDA: Oh that was 1946. 

R. KASHIWAGI: Yes. 

C. UMEDA: Okay. Now, what I’m trying to lead up to is, aside from your work, 
you were still a young man, single, so what kind of activities did you 
start getting involved in and I guess I want you to lead up to a point 
where you met Lillian Asoo? 

R. KASHIWAGI Well, this is rather, possibly a confused point of view. Not too many 

| Nisei, who had gone through the relocation, then served and then 
come back and find that they have no home to go back to, and then to 
be straddled with the responsibility of taking care of a parent or two 
parents that were unable to support themselves. So this is the 
situation where we were. As far as myself, I had enough points to 


continue higher education. And I just finished high school and I 


earned enough credits to enroll in the colleges. But how could I 
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enroll in colleges when I have two parents to support. And so that 
means I had to go to work, and which I did. Now, as I got back to 
California from Chicago, I found that my folks had no home and 
found them in Camp Kohler. 

And where was this Camp? 

This Camp Kohler is Walerga. 

Oh, it was. Oh, I see. 

And they just renamed it after the Japanese were moved out, they 
called it Camp Kohler. And the Signal Corp moved in. 


I see. 
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And so the War Relocation permitted the Japanese who had no home 


to go there, but they charged them for their room and board. 


My God. 


And so that’s where I went until I was able to find a home and move 


them out. 

I see. 

With that I it was very apparent that I needed to find some stable 
employment. And ready to beg for some kinda of job. And 
fortunately US Engineer hired me in my first attempt. Then as the 
hiring had opened up in the State of California, then I took my first 
move and took the Civil Service Exam and was hired the first 


Japanese to be hired by the Division of Highways in the equipment 


department. 
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Thank you. So where did, what kind of outside activities were you 
involved in at that time and what, how, what led to you meeting 
Lillian? 
Well, now see, after I found a home, which was about a month or two 
after I got to Camp Kohler, and moved out. Then I needed to get 
back into the community and so I started to attend church. And the 
first church I could come into contact with, as some of the fellas like 
George Masuda and a few others were attending the Parkview 
Presbyterian Church. They advised me, “Why don’t you come 
along.” And so, I did go along. 
And how did you meet George Masuda? 
Well through Sam [Kanai] the Barber. He was barbering. [Laughter] 
And we got our haircuts there. They were talking about things like 
that. “Sam the Barber” is my brother-in-law, so [Laughter] we go 
there to gossip and so forth. With that I got more and more involved 
with the Parkview Church’s activities. I joined this, what they called 
a fellowship, the three churches, Baptist, Methodist and ah 
Presbyterian. And we met back and forth, visited different churches 
at different times. 

And at that time I had a car so I was transporting, whoever wanted 
or needed a ride, I would, drive them. And one time, one day well, as 


we were waiting for everybody to assemble, it was a cold, wet, not 


exactly wet but cold, windy day and, Lillian was there and just 
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decided to come to the fellowship also. And so she asked that if she 
could, “Step in the car to get out of the wind”. So I said, “By all 
means.” And so she got in and we went to Stockton at that time. 
Why the next day I noticed an extra glove sitting in the back seat 
there. And I just said, “Oh, Oh, that’, the only person I could think of 
had a glove was Lillian.” And so I found out where she lived and I 
delivered it. And from there one thing led to another and we began to 
go out together. And ah, ...and ah.... 

So how long did you think your courtship? 

Oh, this was not too long. I would say, this was wintertime see and, 
and, you got to remember we were married in November. So it was 
just a matter of just a few months or so. Tom was already back from 
Europe and Tom and Chizu were going, you know, together for quite 
some time already. Even from high school days. And so, I use to 
drive them around and then we’d doubled dated, Tom, Chizu, Lillian 
and I. And this is how we developed our friendship and so on. 
Humm, hummm. And so you were married, so you and Lillian were 
married in? 

In °47, in November 2™. 

I can remember going along on one of the activities of the youth 
group. I remember an incident where you had a swimming picnic 


along one of the rivers. 


This was Putah Creek. 
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Oh, and where is that located? 
That’s close to Winters. 
Ohhhh, I see. 
That was one of the more popular summers outing area. And so we 
went all the way to Putah Creek to dangle our feet in the water, and 
play ball and have a nice picnic. And we, you know, had a nice time 
over there. I got to know more and more people. And then about that 
time, the Nisei ladies had a little Club going, the Puella Societa, I 
guess Society, where they had a little dancing group. Not necessarily 
church activities of fun. And so I would attend those dances with Lil 
and other functions. 
We’re asking Lillian now to join our interview since she also has 
good information to add to this part of the, Bob’s history. And since 
we re talking about how Bob met Lillian, leading up to their 
marriage, I thought it would be a good place to have Lillian add some 
of her memories or some little stories that she might remember about 
their courtship. 

Okay, Lillian, what do you remember about some of your 
courtship, or anything about that time? 
Well I remember the first time that I really met or got to know Bob is, 
when, like he mentioned that I left my gloves in his car. I remember 


the time that I was waiting outside, it was cold and so I finally got 


enough courage and walked up to him and said “Could I get in the car 
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L. KASHIWAGI: and warmup.” And he said, “Sure.” So then I sat in the back seat, I, 
I wouldn’t dare sit in the front seat because that was a “No, No.” 
[Laughter] He told me he was surprised that I’d sat in the back seat 
instead of the front seat. [Laughter] 

R. KASHIWAGI: May I add a little incidence. About that time we were double dating, 
Chiz, Tom, Lil and I, the very first time I held Lillian’s hand was at 
the North Sacramento Theater. We were in a theater and I think it 
was on Del Paso Boulevard. 

R. KASHIWAGI: And that was the very first time that we were getting a little bit more 
than just a casual hello [Laughter] situation. 

C. UMEDA: That’s good. 

L. KASHIWAGI: You know when he got hold of my hand, his hands sweat. I 
remember his hands were shaking and mine was too. [Laughter] It 
was so funny. I’m not used to holding hands to cross the street so I 


remember... 


[End, Tape 1, Side B] 
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[Begin, Tape 2,Side A] 
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This is tape 2, side A, continuing on May 24, 1998. Since the tape 
ran out I’m going to have Lillian repeat that story about coming out 
of the theater with Bob. 

Yes, after the movie, we were coming out of the theater, we had to 
cross the Del Paso Boulevard and instead of holding his hand to 
cross, I just ran across and left him behind, [Laughter] to fend for 
himself. [Laughter] 

And there’s another incident, it was almost a common incident at that 
time. The drive-in type of, you know so-called hamburger joint was 
very popular. 

What was the name of the place? 

And there were several. One is still in operation right now, by the 
Airport. That drive-in is still in business. 

Really, which one? 

It’s the, it’s the... 

Next to the Lei Wah Restaurant. Where the South Bowl is. Near 
there. Okay, well any how we'd go there and I would roll down the 
window half-way and the car hop would put a tray on the window 
there and we’d place our order, French fry, hamburger and ah, at that 


time I believe it was Coke, I believe. And so it was almost a ritual, 


go out to a movie or whatever and then wind up at the drive-in. 
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So how long did you ..., Bob wasn’t sure the dates, but how long did 
you court, so to speak, or date before you were married? 
Humm, let’s see now. We must have courted about... 
Six months. .. 
Four months... 
Four months? 
Four months, four to six months. 
And then we were engaged for about three months. 
It was that long. I didn’t remember. 
Okay, so about a total of seven months before you were married. 
Since, since I didn’t say it for the record, I’m Lillian’s sister so I’m 
sister-in-law to Bob. So I have some information as well but one of 
the things that I do know is that Lillian was the first of the seven 
children to be married. She is not the first born, the first born is 
Grace [Asoo Kanai]. And you were the third born. So what was, did 
anything, or when you and or or..... By the way, Bob, did you go to 
my father to ask for her hand? How did that happen? 
This is kind of a... 
Oh, before we go there, tell me, how did you propose to Lillian? 
I remember... 


Well, I can’t [Laughter] 


Okay, Lillian. 
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Yeah, he proposed to me when we went to the dance hall at Memorial 
Auditorium. And during the break we, he took out a ring and he 
presented it to me. And I knew, you know, he wanted me to marry 
him. 

Do you remember anything he said particularly? 

Noooo. I can’t remember. But the only thing that I remember is that 
I thought it was a huge diamond ring until I got home and then... 
[Laughter] When you put [Laughter] a magnifying glass on it wasn’t 
so big. [Laughter] 

It was a really small diamond. [Laughter] I was kinda disappointed. 
[Laughter] 

You don’t remember that I wasn’t very healthy at that time. 
[Laughter] 

Yeah, and then he had no help from his parents. Everything he was 
on his own. So, I, I should have known it was going, it wasn’t, but it 
looked so huge under the dim light at the dance hall, you know. It 
was... 

So when did you ask my father or Lillian’s father or when did you tell 
the parents? 


You know, I think, as I do recall, in those days you had to have the 


go-between. 


a3 


R. KASHIWAGI. And so, at at that point, we couldn’t approach the parents at all at that 


point. We need to have a go-between make the first approach. And 


Li 


R. KASHIWAGI: 


parents.... 

L. KASHIWAGI: It was formal type though, my folks knew already that as I already 
had the ring. 

C. UMEDA: I see. 

L. KASHIWAGI: So he never really pro.., asked for my hand to dad. 

C. UMEDA: Lee: 

L. KASHIWAGI. Like the typical, you know. You need to have a go-between so we 
asked Mrs. Nishio and her husband. 

C. UMEDA: Was there anything said, or did you get a feeling that it was not the 
correct order of things for you to get married first, versus Grace? 

L. KASHIWAGI: I thought of that but I didn’t, I don’t think that Grace was going with 
anybody, was she, or was she? 

R. KASHIWAGI: No, she was not going with anyone at that time. 

L. KASHIWAGI. I don’t think so, I can’t remember. 

C. UMEDA: Was that a problem or anything? 

L. KASHIWAGI. I didn’t think about it. 


. KASHIWAGT: 


so my half-sister, Miwako’s husband, acted as a go-between for 
myself and then Mrs. Nishio and Mr. Nishio acted as a go-between 
for Lillian. 

Uh hum. 


And so, with those two persons they approached Lil’s father, 
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Wasn’t Rose going with somebody before Grace? 
No, she was still going to college. 
No, I thought that Rose went first, I’m not sure. 
No, no, no. I thought, gee, I wish Grace and Mildred would get 
married but if I wait for them I'll be an old lady, old maid. 
[Laughter] To each his own. So... 

Tell me a little bit about how you planned your wedding and who 
was included, and then the wedding? 
Uhmm, yeah, Flora Murata made my wedding gown and I asked Rose 
to be my bridesmaid. And so I just had one bridesmaid. Bob and I 
more or less planned it all on our own because he had to fork out all 
the expense and I didn’t have any money. And we didn’t want to ask 
our parents, so we decided that whatever money we received for the 
wedding we’ll pay for the wedding. 
I see, I see. 
So I never really got any money. 
So Bob, who was your bestman? 
Well, of course, I had as my stand-in my younger brother, Tom. But 
then I needed to have a best friend. Well, naturally, Mino Harada, 
who I met in Camp and was very close to. I asked him to be my 
bestman. And so with Tom, and Mino Harada being the bestman, 


why that composed our [Chuckle] bridal group. [Laughter] Wedding 


group. 
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So you were married on November 2, 19....? 

Uhmm hum, ’°47. 

And what was at what church? 

Parkview Presbyterian Church. 

Incidentally, Reverend ... 

Nakamura. 

Nakamura had already accepted a transfer to Salinas, I believe. He 
had already left Parkview Church and here we wanted to use 
Parkview Church. But at one of the Board meeting, Reverend 
assured me that he would still be available to complete the wedding 
ceremony at Parkview Church. And so then I felt relieved that the we 
had the minister there ready to, you know, follow through. 

So he conducted your wedding, I see. And then, do, what kind of 
reception or did you have a reception? 

Yeah, we had a reception at Hong Kong. 

That’s what I thought. 

It wasn’t a big reception because in those day’s, people you know, 
they didn’t have a big wedding, you know. 

1947 people were not back together yet and everything was very 
unstable and we were lucky to even have a place to have our 
reception, let alone, a place to live. We had a problem trying to 


locate living quarters. 


So where did you, where was your first apartment? 
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Well now the first room [Lillian chuckling] was it, was it on Q Street, 
608 Q Street? 

Yeah. 

Which was just a one-room apartment with a kitchenette and using a 
communal bathroom, plus a kitchenette with an oven being used as 
the heater. 

Oh, uh hum. 

That was all. 

Uh hum. 

And it was very primitive. But in, in those days, we were considered 
lucky and very fortunate to have even that. 

It was one dollar a day. 

Yeah. 

One dollar a... 

A day, it cost us. 

Yeah, yeah, but then the, the rooms were very scarce and you had to 
have connection to get a place. 

Now, Lillian, you were working at that time? 

Uh hum. Employment Department. 

I see, I see. The State of California? 

Yeah, uh hum. 


There’s another rather humorous situation at that point. On our 


wedding date, I was just being transferred to the Division of 
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Highways from US Engineers. I had no vacation time, no leave and 
so all they could do was dock my pay for taking a few days to go off 
for a honeymoon. And so, my pay of less than a hundred dollars a 
day, and then they removed about three days of my pay. And so that 
was a very skimpy month on my paycheck. 

Uh humm. 

Now, how much were you making a day? 

This was, I mean a month. 

Okay, that’s what I thought. A hundred dollars for the month. 

Yeah, for a month. 

Not a day. Well okay. 

Yeah, you were making more because I was making $140. 

No, I don’t know that ...you were making more.. 

I know, that’s right, I was started out with $80 a month, Junior Clerk. 
It was just about that it was very.... [Laughter] 

It wasn’t much, huh? 

Yeah. 

So what did you do on your honey, where did you go and what did 
you do on your honeymoon? 

We went to Salinas, Carmel area, huh? 

Uh hum..Uh. hum. 


And we only had about three days because I had no leave time. 


We went to the beach. 


L. 
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Okay, well what about setting up your household? You said housing 
was scarce, what about all the things? 

We just had a bed, a bed. 

You bought all those things. 

A couch, a love seat. I just bought the love seat because the love seat 
was the only thing that will fit in that one bedroom. And then we had 
one lamp. 

Yeah. 

That was it. 

Pots and pans, I think, I wonder if we borrowed that from someone? 
No I think we received it as a wedding gift... 

No, what we received, well.... 

And when we first got married we had that little old icebox. 

Yeah, oh yes. 

You had to get the ice, remember? 

I recall, every day, every once a week, I had to go down to the, the, 
Crystal Ice and then pick up a 25 lbs. block of ice and had to put it on 
the bumper of my car and bring it home. And then I also had to drain 
the ice water, melted ice water every day, huh? 

Humm. 

Otherwise we would have had a mess in the room. 


Oh, you just said something, you had a car then, what kind of car? 


Yeah, this is a 1941 Dodge. 
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Oh, Oh. 

That’s the one that you... 

That we had before the war. 

ce 

And was stored in storage and then I came back and picked it up. 

I see, very good. 

And then, about a year or so later, a very fortunate incident happened 
where we were given some information that a flat was opened for us 
on 620 O Street, wasn’t it? Oh, no, ... 

V Street, V Street, V 

Q, Q, O and P, 620 O, no, it was 608 Q, I think. 

P, I think our first house was on Q Street. That little one room 
apartment. 

Yes. 

And then that home opened up on P. 

I thought it was O Street? 

OBO 7. 

O Street... 

Oh maybe I’m wrong. 

And that was one flat. And that gave us how many, three, one, two, 


about three rooms. 


Uhmm, humm. 
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Yeah, three and with our own bath. Although the toilet was outside, 

but it stills, you know, better than communal. 

Uhmm, humm. 

Okay, at what point was your first or first of three children born? 

I think I have the dates of the ... 

June.20". 

The very first was Gordon, and born June 20, 1950. And Cathy... 
Where were you living at that time? 

620, no, 608 Q Street. 

No, not Q Street, O Street. 

O Street. 

Okay. 

Okay, and then Cathy was born in the same place, she was born 

January 31, 1953. But then about that time we moved to Sacramento 

Boulevard in Oak Park. And Kerry was born May 10, 1958. Yeah. 

Uhmm, humm. 

So when did you move from Sacramento Boulevard to where you are 

now, do you remember? 

Twenty-five years... 

No, more than 30, oh thirty... 

More than that because we’ve been in our house twenty, almost 28 


years. 


Oh yes, because Gordon, Kerry was about the 4" grade I think. 
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That’s right, he was already going to school. 

Yeah, it must been about thirty, over 32 years, I would say. About 33 
year’s ago. I’m glad we moved here. 

Because Gordon graduated from Kennedy High School. 

That’s right, he was in the very first graduating class. 

Right. 

He went on to City College. I remember when Stanford Junior High 
School burned down. 

Oh, yes, while we were there, the Stanford Junior High School was 
set on fire and burned. 

He went to Sacramento Hi [High School]. 

Yeah. 

Oh, Gordon started Sacramento Hi? 

Then McClatchy [High School], and then he went to [John F. ] 
Kennedy [Senior High School], when Kennedy was built. 

Oh, okay. 

And then all the rest of the children completed the Kennedy Hi. 
Uhmm, hummm. 

Yeah. 

Are there any other particular incidents and things in your shared life? 


I know that you just recently, last year had your 50" wedding 


anniversary. 
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Well, I think the most pleasant and most important part is our, grand 
children. And we have four grand children now. Let me see, 
Jennifer, now is a... 

Eleven. 

Eleven years old, we’re proud of her. 

And she’s the daughter of? 

Of that, that, Cathy. And then there’s the next in line would be Tina, 
that would be Gordon’s oldest child, and she is now four years old. 
Then came the two, about the same age, so it would be Alan, older? 
Uhmm, humm. He’s three. 

He’d be three and then Leah, who’s adopted by Cathy, is now going 
to be three. She hasn’t received the third birthday yet. 

But I think one of the most happiest, I mean one, I think, I think, my 
recollection when, been the happiest time in my life is when Gordon 
got married. [Laughter] 

Oh. 

Yeah, oh yeah. 

I think next to our marriage, I think his being married, because I 
worried so much about him. 

I think he could have been a little bit pampered more than the others. 
Uhmm, humm. 


But see, after Gordon why it’s so what so we didn’t have no more 
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Oh. 

But the first one was a bit of a worry. [Laughter] 

So in chronological order, the first one who was married in your 
family, your children, was Cathy. 

Uhmm, humm. Cathy. 

Okay, do you remember what year that was? 

It’s getting back, you ([{inaudible]) 

({inaudible]) 

Okay, but, all right. If you would, what I want you to do is to enter in 
who your children married and than their children? 

Uhmm, humm. Uhmm, humm. 

So Cathy married 

Terry Nishizaki 

And they have... 

Two children and then Kerry married SueAnn Yenokida and they 
have two dogs. [Laughter] And then finally, Gordon got married to 
Chie 

Hoang. 

Hoang. 

Hoang, | think it’s HOANG. 


Uhmm, humm, and they have two children, a girl and a boy. 


Well things are, just couldn’t be better. 
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Yes I feel that our lives have been really been blessed. I really feel 
that. 

That’s right because we couldn’t ask for any more then what we are 
blessed with and for us to make the best of what we have now. 
Well, I know this may be difficult but one of the things all of us 
tae with you [Lillian] and was a big challenge was that almost a 
year ago you had some brain strokes. And it was a very difficult 
time, not only for Bob and your children, but for the rest of the 
family. But to have seen what you had gone through and then to be 
able to celebrate your 50™ anniversary was just phenomenal. 

We’re really very amazed of Lillian’s recovery. Less than a year’s 
time, after being in a coma for seven days, and in intensive care for 
seven days, and then to be able to almost conduct a normal life. Why 
that’s a blessed event for us. 

It’s pretty remarkable. You did very good, you startled us, scared us, 
and then you sort of overcame it. 

But then, let’s see, the personal attitude of Lillian, getting her into 
that recovery situation, because she’s constantly exercising, doing 
things. She’s very conscientious about trying to improve herself. 
And so, early in the morning or whenever, she’s ([inaudible]) 
exercising her hand, if she’s a little weak on her hand, why she’s 


asked different people for aide to help her with her hand exercise. 


Especially cutting materials. 
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Patty Ann has been a big help, because she’s a therapist, huh. Yeah, 
she’s really helping. 

She has a little trouble in walking and therapy for her hands. I 
imagine you would call that occupational type of therapy. 

Uhmm, humm. Yeah. 

Her speech therapy, which is just coming along and it’s almost, you 
know, getting back to normal. Very little problem in speech. And 
swallowing, now except for a bit of coughing, her swallowing is fine. 
She needs to be a little bit careful so she doesn’t eat too fast. And 
other than that she’s doing, coming along fine. And so a new muscle 
is taking over. 

Very good, training and finding new pathways. Why I know that I 
could probably add to this too because as sort-of an outsider peering 
in, one of the things that always stroke me about your relationship, 
your marriage, was the fact that Bob was truly far beyond most males 
of his generation. He’s Nisei, second generation, one of the things 
that, we use to see that were, even to this day, even the nieces and 
nephews will comment is the fact that, one, Bob has always been very 
actively involved in the child care of his children, cooking. He’s the 
first one out there helping to cook, clean. I mean, one of the things 
that we use to marvel at is that in other family events where family 


would get together, all the sisters and so forth, while the other sisters 


were running around gathering up her children, Lillian would be 
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sitting there on the sofa [Laughter]. And Bob would be running 
around hooking up the children, getting the baggage ready 
[Laughter]. No one else. We use to say, “Boy, do you have it made.” 
[Laughter] And she was totally oblivious. Bob had done it so long 
that it was just a matter of, “Well, this is just the way it’s done.” 
Yeah, it is, because I remember first thing, first time when Kinuko 
[Kashiwagi] came to America and she visited us, that’s the first thing 
she noticed. And she told me that, she never saw such a person 
[Laughter], that Lillian would just sit back and visit while Bob is 
doing everything else. And I didn’t even think about it until Mildred 
did mention that too. When we went on vacation with her one year. 
And “Here Lillian was watching the waves and all and here Bob was 
just wiping the kids and keeping them dry [Laughter] so they 
wouldn’t catch cold.” I remember that and I didn’t think nothing of 
it. [Laughter] 

You got her too well conditioned Bob. [Laughter] 

I don’t think I ever cut the kids fingernails and toenails, he did it. 
That was his thing. [Laughter] 

Well it was remarkable because it was, again, there are very many 
father who still, to this day, don’t do as much as Bob did. But 
without being asked, it just seemed like that was the thing he did. 


And it was just remarkable to just sort of see him do all these things 


and hopefully you appreciated it. 
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Oh, yeah, I do, Ido. Because... 

Possibly, maybe what more or less, brought this situation over is 
because my childhood was very, very unpleasant and a very unhappy 
childhood, when growing up. And so, my mother being abused quite 
a bit, that I would help her as much as I can. And I then realized the 
household chore is something that I could help with. And so that is 
now remained with me ever since my growing up in my younger 
days. And the were the girls in the family, one being even older, 
what they, I don’t think they did as much as I did to help the family. 
That’s cause they went away to college. 

Well, but even before they were able to do those things, if they were 
home, but they, they really didn’t do that much. But they wanted to 
be away from home more than anything else. It was a very unhappy 
childhood for most of us. 

And then also, I didn’t mention anything about my work 
experience. But, after I was hired by Cal Trans, at that time it was 
Division of Highways, why I’ve served 32 years of service with them, 
and retired and now. I’m still very active and capable of doing, you 
know, things that not necessarily considered an invalid. So I would 
like to get involved with other things and one of the things is church 
work is one of my responsibility. Whatever they want to do at 


church, I do. And then, Boys Scout, I’ve been with them for possibly, 


ever since Gordon’s first entry into Cub Scouting. And then the boys 
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left the Boys Scouting and I stayed in. And so now I’m going on my 
a5" years of serving as Advancement Chairman for the Boys Scouts. 
And-,. 

Now which troop is that? 
And then, I was a Scoutmaster for Troop 16 in Oak Park. But then 
when I moved to the South Land Park area, then I became involved 
with Troop 250, VFW 8985 sponsored unit. And I’m serving 
possibly close to 25 years as Advancement Chairman. And I’m still 
not through, I’m still continuing. [Chuckle] 
Good. 
I’ve got three Eagle Scouts all lined up for court of honor. So we’re 
going good. And then for other things like golfing, I still maintain 
my contact with my little golf group. I have 20 players that I arrange 
as a handicapper. And continuing on. 
You touched on a little bit about church work now. Ever since you 
became affiliated with Parkview Presbyterian Church after you 
returned from service, you’ve sort of stayed with Parkview? 
That’ right. 
Right? 
Prior to the war, I did attend Christian Churches, just more or less, 
after school activity. But other than that I had no formal involvement 


with church and my folks being Buddhist, not exactly a die-hard 


Buddhist [Coughing] but still practicing Buddhist. And I had no 
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means of getting involved in with the Buddhist type of service. And 
so I remained a Christian. And I’ve been baptized now and serving as 
officer. Ever since 1947 I served as one officer or another. Until 
recently. Now it would be in a committee or chore assignment. 

Other than that, I, I, take no real active board responsibility. 

Now, today, 1998, you’re, how old are you now, Bob? 

I’m 79 years. 

Seventy-nine, and I can tell you, because you’re brother-in-law, Stan 
Umeda, my husband, and many other church members have been 
working and they’ve just about completed the fence at the church. 

But I for one know that one day when I wandered over there I found 
you helping to dig trenches. 

Dig holes. [Laughter] 

So at 79, yes, you still are very vigorous. I see you and Lillian 
walking in the morning. You play golf. You’re active, both of you, 
baby-sit and child care for your grand children. That’s a pretty full, 
remarkable life. Very full. All right, I think that’s a real credit 
[Cough]. I mean, you don’t look 79, I’m, you really take good care of 


yourself and your health is very good. How... 


Am, say that I’m fortunate that the good Lord watches over me and... 
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Okay, if I can Bob, there was couple loose ends that were in the 
earlier part of your, family history I wanted to just be sure to plug in 
so we have a complete picture. You told us about your siblings but 
you also mentioned step... 

Half, I would, would you call that half or step? 

Oh, oh, half? 

Yeah, they’re half. 

Oh, you’re right. You’re right. It is half. 

Yeah, because my father’s the same but the mother’s were different. 
That’s right, so your half-siblings? 

Well, as far as I could remember, early in the interview I mentioned 
something about my, what they call my mother, birth mother, was not 
married until about 19, maybe 16". So prior to that, my father was 
married to another person who had three children and those three 
children, the mother passed away. [Coughing] I believe it was 
during the flu epidemic, or something, the father was unable to raise 
them so they returned the three children to Japan, to be raised by their 
grandparents. And Japan, I imagine whatever you want to call it, 
their rules and regulations is that at age 17, they’re going to lose their 
dual citizenship if they don’t commit themselves one way or other. 


As long as you’re born at that time you received your Japanese 


citizenship and American citizenship. 
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But then, at age 17, they had to make up their mind. If they are going 
to retain their Japanese citizenship, they had to stay in Japan and 
become conscripted. But if they didn’t want to, they could drop their 
Japanese citizenship and come to the United States and become an 
American citizen. And so they came at age 17, they came back to 
United States to maintain their American citizenship. And so they 
were all returned to United States, while I believe during, this was 
prior to 1934, so it’s was rather early grammar school age. 

And so they all enrolled in grammar school, although they were 
way past grammar school age. But they’!l not being able to speak 
English, they had to start low enough but their math and all others 
were way above because they were going to school in Japan. But 
then after couple years of going to grammar school then they became 
proficient in English that they all went to, both, all three of them went 
to San Francisco to continued higher education and go to work. 

So you never lived with that set of siblings? 

No, they lived with us together. 

Oh, you did? 

Yeah, for awhile. But it’s just a matter of several, oh maybe, several 
years. 

I see. 


Not too long. 


I see, I see. I didn’t remember adding when your father dies? 
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Let me see, 1950. Because Gordon was born about the time my 
father died. 

Oh, I see, I see. And your mother died some years later, as I recall. 
Prior, no later. 

Later. 

That’s right, that’s right. Later. 

Maybe about four or five years later. 

Oh, much more. 

Yeah, maybe more. I’d have to look it up. 

Okay, because I recall, Gordon, I mean Kerry, you taking him to the 
nursing home. 

Yeah, he, I remember when mama died, he didn’t want to go look at 
her in the coffin. I remember he didn’t want to. 

Well then it would have had to be before ’58, then. Because Kerry 
was born in 1958. 

It was after ’58. 

It was after Kerry. 

Yeah, after Kerry. 

Oh, okay. All right. Any other future, any other wrap up things? We 
covered a lot of territory Bob. 

Well, it’s difficult to remember things. It’s only possibility, the only 


reason why I was able to jot down some of these things because I had 


to research a little bit for my younger brother’s 50" anniversary. 
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And I had to try to think back and research a little bit. That, and our 
early, you would call it childhood. 

Yeah, but then when you, when you go around speaking, you have to 
remember, pick up a lot of things. 

Speaking to ... 

Students. 

Oh, well, that’s, that’s another thing. [VFW “Day of Remembrance” 
Activities. President Clinton once commented that the greatest 
contributor to the human sufferings and tragedies of the world is the 
hatred of one person of another. For this reason the objective of the 
VFW’s “Day of Remembrance” Team of the Nisei Post 8985, we 
present programs to various organizations at their invitation to speak 
to them. We Stress Eieatice of others. Our emphasis is on the 
Constitution of the United States with its “Bill of Rights”. We are all 
innocent until proven guilty in a Court of Law and we all have the 
right of due process. I have participated as a member of this Team 
for many years and have spoken to dozens of schools and civic 
organizations. It is my purpose to advise the younger students, who 
are still under voting age, that the Constitution of the United States, 
with those beautifully worded “Bill of Rights” is still only a piece of 
paper resting in the Archives. Those in authority can and have 


circumvented or even ignored those rights. Greed, prejudice, 


hysteria, political expediency and other reasons can influence those in 
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authority to act unfairly. Therefore, it is the voting public who can 
ensure the fair treatment for all regardless of their race, religious 
belief, and social standing or other reasons. We must all live together 
and treat each other as brothers and sisters. ] 

I’m also a member of the VFW team that goes around talking to 
different schools and organizations, primarily around the area of Day 
of Remembrance, not necessarily that, because I’m already going to 
be going next week to Center High School in Antelope. We’re going 
to spend all day there talking to six, seven classes. And we'll talk 
about civil rights and constitution and the attitude of tolerance to 
other, you know, other culture, and things like that. And then to 
asking these students to remain in school and all that. And so we take 
turn and go to various schools when we, we’re invited, including 
Davis. We were suppose to go to Davis last, this week. But 
unfortunately there was another program so we were postponed to a 
later date. 

Now this is all really, comes out of relating and talking about the 
internment years and service in the military. 

This, I think is more or less, this is more or less involved in this 
reparation, where so much money was given to the educational part. 


And we’re following up on the educational part. 


* Robert Kashiwagi added the proceeding bracketed material during his review of the 
draft transcript. 
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Okay, good. Under the constitutional guarantees and... 

That’s right, and so, we are going around to various schools, 
where they invite us to talk about internment and other things that 
would interest them, yes. 

Very good. Bob, you were saying that you go to a number of schools 
and as part of this grant to talk about constitutional guarantees and 
internment. What kind of questions do you get asked by these 
children? 

Because we speak to various age group, starting as low as, even 
before sixth grade, and then to adult. [Clearing throat] Like night 
school, that have adults, like Vietnam veterans, and even older. The 
range is so inclusive that their interest is different. And [Clearing 
throat] if it’s a school, sixth grade level, their more or less interested 
in details of camp life and some of the things that happened in that 
period. But then we get into the older, well, I’ve spoken to like the 
US Engineers and the Department of Interiors, and ROTC at the State 
College [California State University, Sacramento] they come up with 
questions regarding your personal attitude, your personal feeling. 
They ask how did you feel and what is your or attitude now. Are you 
still bitter and things like that. And those are the types of question 


that they ask. Now, other questions pertaining to the details as to 


what happened in those period or days, why it’s its in, its located in 
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literatures and so it is a matter, it’s very factual. It’s, its, take it out of 
the literatures, the booklets. Yeah. 

This might be a sensitive question but how much, if any, or how 
much have your discussed internment and your war experience with 
your children? 

With the children, they over hear us, say, we never discuss anything 
directly as to internment. Other than conversation, camp life and 
things like that. But never a question and answer dialogue between 
two person type of questions. They, they have, they don’t show any 
interest as far as we are concerned. They listen to some of the things 
we talk about as I talk to other older people or some visitors, but they 
never ask us any personal questions. 

You were not in camp as long as Lillian. 

That’s right, but one year in bed. 

Right, right. I.... So you were sort of, maybe, isolated by some of 
the goings on? 

No, I don’t say I’m, I was isolated because I was able to get up and 
move around. 

Oh you were. Okay. So...cause you did relate some of those 
experiences. 

Oh yes, I identified some of the problems that they had there and 


plumbing problems. And I’d worked prior to everybody moving in to 


Camp, I use to help Mino, my friend, drive tractor and he would let 
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me drive tractor, you know. Well maybe in the afternoon, two or 
three hours, I’d just go over there and enjoy it. 

Well you know one thing you didn’t mention it but when he was 
inducted into the service he had, he weighed only how many pounds? 
Well, you know when one is in bed for a hundred, for one year, 
you re not in physical shape to go through basic training. And basic 
training, you need to go right now. They don’t give you time to catch 
up, build your strength. And so I asked for one-month delay in route 
and of course, I was 105 lbs. going into hospital and then I came out 
one-year later 135 Ibs. As I laid in bed for one year. And that was a 
rather a very difficult time for me as I went through basic training. 
And I remember every afternoon after we finished basic training out 
in the field; we’re five miles from Camp, from our cabin. And so, we 
were required to force march all the way into Camp for five miles. 
And the target was to come in at 45 minutes with the pack. So that’s 
why I would come in and I would be so exhausted and out that I 
would lay down on my bunk there and I wasn’t not prepared to eat. 
And so, after while with a little rest, and I. Naturally I couldn’t go to 
the kitchen to get anything to eat, so then I would go to the USO and 
oh, and get some junk food, like potato chips and candy bars. And I 
would use that as my supper because I was not in condition to eat 


during the, you know, suppertime. 


Regular....uhmm. 
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But we, that was towards the end of the training period, see. 

Well I’m surprised that you, you pulled through. 

Well, I’m surprised that I didn’t come down with something. 

Yeah, I’m surprised. Really surprised. 

Yeah, I could have you know, my resistance was bad, low. Many a 
times I was wet, day and night for maybe two weeks, you know. And 
you know go to sleep with your wet clothes and, you know, that is not 
good for, you know, your body’s health. But it’s a wonder I didn’t 
get gangrene or some other ailments. But, I fortunately came 
through. But then one thing for sure, I didn’t do like the other boys 
did. They go out and have a good time after Camp, after training, 
where I stayed near my bed and kind of built up my strength. Yeah. 
Rested. 

The other thing, I was just checking, I, one of the things I remember 
reading in your documents, you didn’t include the medals that you 
received for what you did in combat. 

Well, like I mentioned in the prior part of my interview here. There, I 
said, there are many who has earned and deserved but never 
recognized and those of, the fortunate one, at the right time at the 
right place and right people; they got their medal. And then those 
who went through even more got no recognition because they were 


not there to write ([inaudible]) .... something happened. Now I 


served as a First Scout, which naturally made me Private First Class. 
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He’s the first man into the front line. Well, after that I became 
Assistant Squad Leader that’s a Sargent’s rating. But they didn’t give 
me my rating so I didn’t get that pay. I remained Private First Class 
because my First Sargent was killed and there’s nobody to write up 
my advancement. And so naturally I never got my, what they call, 
advancement to get my extra pay that I was already suppose to be 
earning. 

And then as far as medal were concerned, we, 442™ Japanese 
group, not what they call an individual type of hero, we did it as a 
group. And so some other outfit there heroes involved where they 
gave them a high, like a Silver Stars and Distinguished Silver Cross, 
but we in 442, we don’t try to the, step out like those kind of people 
because we all go together. We trusted each other. Whereas the 
other group, one or two might step out the rest would hide or stay 
back. They didn’t support whatever was happening up front. But 
then in our group, our heritage doesn’t tell us, tell us that we need be 
there and put our effort with the rest. And so we just go ahead. And 
so naturally, as a group, you’re not going to get any medal. 


Uhmm, humm. 


You did it. 


But I do know you got a, you earned a Purple Heart. 
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R. KASHIWAGI: Well I have, I had three wounds and I only got two Purple Hearts 
with a cluster for three wounds. And then I even had, where people 
are now getting, you know, what they call Federal aid, what do you 
call it, for hearing loss. I’ve lost my hearing but I’m not getting 
anything because I didn’t put in for it. See. Although I could 
attribute that to being shot at, you know. Yeah. 

C. UMEDA: Did you not get a Bronze Medal? 

R. KASHIWAGI: There’s a Bronze Medal but then that’ considered a basic, you know, 
that’s, that’s. Rather than a Bronze Medal, the combat infantry battle 
badge is more desirable medal, and which I got immediately. That’s 
the first, well the first week in combat, I already got my combat 
infantry badge. And so... 

C. UMEDA: And that represents what? 

R. KASHIWAGI: Well, that’s under fire and combat of exemplary conduct under fire. 
So, yeah, and so, and then naturally in order to get advancement in 
the military you got to be there at the right time and the right people 


has to be there because somebody has to write... 


[End, Tape 2, Side A] 


8] 


[Begin, Tape 2, Side B] 


C. UMEDA: 
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This is Tape 2, Side B. Okay, continuing. 

You know, as far as advancement and recognition in the army, there 
is a person assigned to each Company that picks up all the necessary 
credentials or particulars and then writes up the certificate of 
commendation or whatever advancement for the whole Company. 
But if you’re like the First Scout, and he’s in the front end and then 
others are nowhere near by, and whatever you do, you expose 
yourself to danger and all that, nobody going to write up, you can’t 
write it up for yourself. And so nobody there is going to write it for 
you. 

And then when it comes to advancement, the Captain decides, we 
need, we have a position open as a 2™ or 3™ or maybe a Sargent or 
whatever, “Okay, we got to get somebody’s name in.” And so the 
first thing that, the some body tripping, he’s tripping on all the time or 
even a bad boy, you know. Because he’s known by the Captain, he 
says, “Let’s recommend him. Okay.” And then they write it up. But 
the rest of us who, way up front and don’t bother anybody, why we’ll 
never get recognized, see. In fact I served through all my French 


campaign as an Assistant Squad Leader and I got no recognition for 


it. I’m not talking about advancement, it the money that I didn’t get. 
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Because a Private First Class and a Sargent is quite a bit of difference 
in money, see. 

I see. 

But I didn’t get anything because when I was discharged I got 
discharged as a Private First Class. But they finally decided to give 
me Tech Five, which is a Corporal. With that, I, you know, gained a 
little bit more money. But still not enough to go home with. 

And then there’s one more incident that I need to comment on. 
And that is the friend that I made in England while I was still, 
stationed, or you know, entered in the hospital there in Litchfield, 
England. [Clearing throat sound] Well, one day, I received a three- 
day past to go into town and just kill the time of the day. And while I 
was near a little bridge, there’s a man came up to me and he was 
lookin’ at me and sees I’m Oriental and he came up to me and he 
says, “Are you Oriental?” And I says, “Yes, I’m Japanese..” And he 
says, “Oh, yeah.” You know that’s kind of queer to see Japanese in 
an American Army. But anyhow we started to talk and he says, “You 
know, I’d like you to come to my home and meet the family.” And 
so, “Fine.” He says, “Do you have the time?” And I say, “Yes.” 
And so the fellow’s name was Cyril Hadley. He brought me home. I 
had a three-day pass, and I was going to stay at the Red Cross Hostel 


in town. But, he knew that I didn’t have a hotel, you know, room. 


And so he say, “I want you to stay with us”, you know, “overnight, 
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until your pass is”, you know, “over.” And so, he brought me home 
and introduced me to his wife and there was a little child there. And 
that child incidentally was just adopted and so I stayed. And now 
Mrs. Hadley, you know there were restrictions over there on ration 
and so she went around her neighborhood and borrowed ration stamps 
so she could buy a little bit of food so they could feed me. And so 
with that we became very, very friendly. And every time I got a 
three-day pass, why I would go there and stay there as long as my 
pass was open. And then, I would, you know, go around the 
neighborhood. He had a tandem bicycle, so we’d go with the tandem 
bicycle and run all over the area and he’s telling me about the history 
of England and everything else. And then eventually after so many 
weeks, why I was discharged from the hospital and I was sent to 
France. 

And so the first chance I got after I was in France I came back to 
England on the ferry and immediately went to their place and stayed 
over for three days. And then from there I went back to France again 
then at that time, I was ready to go home and so I came home. 

And that friendship continued even as of today. Because I just 
received a letter last week. And Mrs. Hadley now is well along. 
She’s 90 years old, I think. And she still is very active in, in political 


council work. But she says, “I can not travel anymore, but would like 


to continue corresponding.” And so we are still maintaining very 
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R. KASHIWAGI: close tie. When they came to the United States, they stayed at our 
home. And I took them around points of interest, like Yosemite and 
Carmel and Bay Bridges and all that. And then when we went to 
England for a visit, why naturally, why we don’t need to travel so 
much, we just stayed at their home and enjoyed the rest of the family 
including their sisters and their children. He has one son now and so 
met their so-called grandchildren. And their sister. At one time in 
the early part, why the father was still alive and he was 100 years old 
I think, getting close to it? And then we met them all. We had one 
great big family dinner and enjoyed each other’s company and then 
we would go to, like a, Friday night is what they call a “Make 
Whoopee” night and so we would go to the pub. Which is a bar. 
[Chuckle] When we would get our mild and bitter. And mild and 
bitter, you see mild is kind of a light colored beer and bitter is dark 
beer, of beer. Mild and bitter. And we go there and have a wonderful 
time, they’d sing songs and joke and they talk, visit. And so, that’s 
was the extent of their having their entertainment, going to the pub, 
public bar. And then after her husband, Cyril passed away, why then; 
Milly did come once, huh? And stayed with us for a week or so. 
[Clear throat] And then after that why, she no longer could travel any 
more. She couldn’t, didn’t care to travel too much. So now, all we 


do is correspond by letter. 


C. UMEDA: That’s wonderful. Wonderful. 
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But then we also have friends in France, who authored “Yankee 
Samurai in Bruyeres”, Pierre Moulin, and he writes to us and when he 
comes to the United States, naturally I try to go meet him. And then 
when we went to France, why yes, we visit with them. And he joined 
us and so we still have some European contact still very active. 

Fine. It’s interesting that something that was a very difficult time in 
your life, serving in the military. But out of that you’ve made lasting 
friendships. 

That’s right. 

And it reminds me also that to this day you’re very active with the 
Company that you served in, is that Company K? 

Company K, yes. 

Do you want to elaborate a little bit about that? 

Well, Company K is in the Third Platoon of the 442° Regimental 
Combat Team. And, as far as the activity, I have to say this that they 
had planned, probably one of the last reunions in Oahu, Hawaii. And 
I applied for a reservation to go there but finally decided, “No, maybe 
Lil is not quite ready to extend, expose herself that much.” So I says, 
“Well, maybe we’d better cancel.” So we canceled out but this 
maybe the last reunion in Hawaii. However we need to host this 


Company K, now Company K Club, there is more than one. We have 


a Chapter in France, Company K. And we have a Chapter in 
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R. KASHIWAGI: Hawaii, and then we have a Chapter here in United States, in 
California. Now, next 1999, we were told that we need to host... 

L. KASHIWAGI: 1990 wasn’t it? 

R. KASHWAGI: 1999. 

L. KASHIWAGI: Or, 2000? 

R. KASHIWAGI. No, not 2000, I think its 1999. We need to, that’s next year, see. 

L. KASHIWAGI: Oh. 

R. KASHIWAGI. Then we need to host them with another reunion. However 1998 
their hosting us, which although we can’t attend, this will be in Oahu, 
yeah. And so, you see, we’re taking turn, back and forth. And one 
we'll go to Los Angeles, once we'll go to Seattle, but now 1999, 
we’re going to host them in Reno. And so we’re looking forward to 
1999 when we can host them and meet some of the old buddies that 
you know, we were very affiliated with. Last year, 1997, wasn’t it, 
06, wasn’t it when we met in Reno? There were, you know, in a 
Squad there are 12 members in a squad. And out of the 12 original 
members, there were seven of us were able to take pictures. Of 
course they were injured and landed in hospitals and so forth. But 
anyhow, there were seven, I think of us, that actually got together to 
take a picture. But then now there’s going to be even fewer because 
they are, they are invalid now where they can’t, in fact, several died 


and so it’d be even fewer. 


C. UMEDA: Now, were you in Company K, is that the first... 
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The original. 

Your original group. As soon as you got... 

As I volunteered from Amache... 

Yeah, yes. 

I’m already assigned to that. 

Oh, so, how many men, men are in one Company? 
Two hundred and fifty, it’s a full strength. 


250, Oh, okay. And then, so your... 


Squad, there’s ah, ah, Company, Platoon and Squad. 


I see. 

Dee, 

And so your Company K, could include everyone? 
Yeah, it’s the smallest. Yeah, 250. 

I see, from those that remained from that. Okay. 


Yeah. 


And this is Company K is the one that went in to get the “Lost 


Battalion’? 
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That’s right, the Company L and Company K were the one that were 


assigned to go to the rescue of the “Lost Battalion”. The other 


Companies were, what they call, Reserve or, or they were backup. 


But unfortunately, Company K and L were the first front line to go in 


and make the actual contact. 
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So although only 7 people came to the, in the last photograph, how 
many do you estimate are remaining in your Company K? 

Oh, you gotta remember that ah, they keep on adding. 

That’s true. That’ true. Oh, yeah. 

They keep adding replacement. Now as far as Company K is 
concerned, after the “Lost Battalion” campaign, there was only 17 out 
of 250 surviving see. But, you know, they were not exactly dead, but 
they were injured or hospitalized or otherwise. So that there were 
only 17 left and there were no, there were no commissioned officers 
so my Platoon Sargent, at that time I was already injured, so I was 
going into hospital in England. But the, my Platoon Sargent received 
a field commission and it’s one of the highest rank, citation one could 
get is a field commission. You know, without going through officer's 
training school. Anyhow, out of the 17 persons, there was only seven 
left in the Company L. So you can imagine the casualty and so when 
the, the final tally was, there were 230 or so rescued out of the “Lost 
Battalion”. We lost 800 men to make this rescue of only 230. Which 
was a very expensive tradeoff. 

Very good. Well you’ve left a nice legacy for your children and if 
nothing else perhaps you know, your history and your story will be 
sort of a starting point to get your children interested in. And if 


nothing else, leave something for your grand children to remember, 


because its pretty remarkable. 
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Is there anything else you’d like to sort of add to this? It seems like 
we ve sort of tackled and come through Bien much all the things that 
I was real curious to be sure to get included here. 

I think of the three, I think Gordon is the most curious one. 

He’s the one most interested. 

He’s the most curious one. 


Well, curious or not, this is part of their legacy, you know. The 


. history of what you did in your participation, the timing, your place in 


history in terms of what you did. This is all, not only good for our 
oral history project but something that could be shared with other 
people, just to know what your contribution was to our country. 

And well I thank you very much Bob for preparing for this 
interview and then in participating. And I know it certainly makes 
me proud as your sister-in-law to claim you as part of our family. 
And I know that you’ve enriched all of our lives and I appreciate this 
time to sit with you and get this oral history. 
Well, all I can, can add is possibly show my appreciation for ah, at 
least recognizing and ... 

This is yours, huh, dad? 

Yeah, that’s right. And understanding myself, you know, to 


remember me and not just something that’s going to be remembered 


by one or two, you know, later on in years. But you gave me an 
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R. KASHIWAGI: opportunity to put a little “X” mark on my life while here on this 
earth. [Chuckle] 

C. UMEDA: Well you’ ve left a nice legacy for not only your children but for 
future generations. And I appreciate it and thank you very much for 


participating with us. 


[End, Tape 2, Side B] 
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MEMOIR AS REMEMBERED 
ROBERT atl KASHIWAGI 
FATHER: 

Frank Hayato Kashiwagi born 1876 in Yokohama, Japan. In 1896, he and his father 
immigrated to America and worked in the coalmines of Montana. In 1899 after a short stay 
in Japan, Frank returned to America to run a fruit ranch in Borden [Vorden], Calif. He 
married T. Shinomiya in 1906 in a so-called “picture bride” arrangement. She bore three 
children, Suzu, Miwako [Suto], and Joseph. T. Shinomiya died in the 1916 flue epidemic 
after which Frank took his three children to Japan to be raised by their grand parents. In 
Japan, he met and married Tatsu Furusawa and returned to America to live out his life. 
Seven children were born from this second marriage, Chiyo [Murakami], Robert Ichiji, 
George Yoshio, June Iseko [Yokote], Kimi [Matsutani], Tom Kaoru, and an unnamed baby 


boy who died in infancy. 


ROBERT ICHUL 

Robert was born February 11, 1919 on the Meek’s Estate in Hayward, Calif. Entered 
first grade at the San Lorenzo Grammar School. My early recollection was my father was 
the foreman for the 6,000-acre fruit and vegetable ranch for many years. Although we were 
comfortable, I do recall that the kitchen floor was bare ground and our lighting was candles 
and kerosene lamps. Of course our kitchen stove and heater were wood burning. 

The Meek’s Estate was sold for subdivision in 1927 so the landlord transferred my 


father to a 2,000 acre rice farm in Knights Landing, Calif. Our home was about two miles 


from town, which meant a fair walk to go to school or to do some shopping. My father did 


not drive but we had a long time Filipino friend names Ceriaco Trellees who had a car. He 
was like a member of the family. He would drive us all round, do chores and even cut our 
hair. 

Our family, being the only Japanese family in Knights Landing, was isolated and we 
grew up with few close friends. Minorities, especially Japanese were not readily accepted in 
the community. We also were busy with chores and helping on the farm so there was very 
little time for play. 

I graduated from the eighth grade from the Grafton Grammar School in Knights 
Landing in the summer of 1933. This was after we had returned from a short stay in San 
Francisco and things were improving after the depression. I then enrolled in the Woodland 
High School in Woodland, California. I took a bus to school every day since the school was 
twelve miles from home. Fresh out of high school, I went back to work on the farm but 
found it difficult to keep up with the other workers. My mother kept riding me to work 
harder. This pressure made me lose interest for farm life plus the fact I was not getting paid 
for this full-time work on the farm. I became active with the YMCA program in Woodland. 

The world situation was becoming serious around 1940 and the draft system was put 
in place. I felt the need to encourage the Japanese American draftees so I started pre- 
induction send off parties for the draftees. I arranged to invite the community leaders 
including school principals and the mayor to attend these functions. 

In October of 1941, my draft number was picked so I reported to the induction center 
for my physical examination. My chest x-ray showed an abnormal lung condition so I was 


rejected and returned home reclassified as 4F, not available for the draft. Since it was a slack 


time on the farm, I went to Pescadero, California with our friend Ceriaco to help harvest 


brussel sprouts. It was during this period that Pearl Harbor was bombed by the Japanese, 
December 7, 1941. I continued to work since there was no stopping the brussel sprouts 
harvest. However, as news of the deteriorating state of the Philippine Islands came in and 
my being the only Japanese in a crew of 50 Filipinos, it became very uncomfortable. My 
friend Ceriaco thought it best to return home. 

Our trip home required us to cross the Carquinez Bridge, which proved to be 
complicated. There were restrictions for Japanese people to be near bridges or other vital 
structures. Fortunately I was riding with a Filipino so the guard let us pass. We also had a 
flat tire, which made our ridge home more difficult. 

The Yolo County Health Department was alerted about my abnormal lung condition 
so I was instructed to see a doctor. Thinking I was tubercle, Dr. Copeland of Woodland 
arranged for me to enter a sanitarium in Colfax, California. Doctor Roberts of the sanitarium 
subsequently diagnosed my condition as coccidioidomycosis. A fungus disease usually 
contacted from the soil in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valley. It seems that my 
resistance was run down as I was working twenty-one hours a day, six days a week during 
the tomato harvests time. 

When President Franklin Roosevelt signed the Executive Order #9066 on February 
19, 1942, my doctor was put in a difficult position. I was the only Japanese in the hospital 
and all persons with 1/16 percent Japanese blood or more had to be removed from the West 
Coast. I advised my doctor that I would join my family and evacuate with them. I had a 


difficult time in the relocation camp at Amache, Colorado, as medical services and 


medication was not readily available to me. I remained in bed for one year without any 
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medical attention. However, my father was able to get a pass to walk to a near by town once 
a week to purchase steaks and canned oysters to supplement my meal in the camp. 
In March of 1943, an army recruiting team came to Amache to sing up volunteers for 


"¢ Regimental Combat Team (RCT). This unit was to be 


a combat infantry unit; the 442 
composed of Japanese American volunteers from the relocation camps and the Territory of 
the Hawaiian Islands. The goal was to recruit 3,000 from the relocation camps and 1,500 
from the Hawaiian Islands. Only 1,200 volunteered from the relocation camps but over 
10,000 were signed from Hawaii. It was obvious why so few men wanted to volunteer from 
behind barbed wire fences. We were given a choice, volunteer for the 442 RCT or refuse and 
be considered disloyal. I felt the only way I could get out of camp was to volunteer so I 
volunteered from my sick bed. It seems my physical condition did not matter. The military 
and | felt that | was going to be cannon fodder any how — this turned out to be true as the unit 
suffered over 300 percent casualty. 

I was inducted into the Army at Fort Logan, Colorado, but I did request a one-month 
delay in route before I report to duty. This, I thought, was necessary as I was in very poor 
physical condition after being confined in bed for one year. I arrived at Camp Shelby, 
Mississippi in April of 1943 and was put through a catch-up course. My unit, “Company K” 
was already well into basic training. It was during this period that it was most difficult and 
traumatic for me. I can still remember falling exhausted into my hut not able to clean up for 
supper and just laid on my bunk. Everyday after training all day we practically ran the five 


miles back to camp. We eventually covered that distance in 45 minutes. This paid off in 


combat as we were recognized as a very fast maneuvering unit that surprised the enemy 


many times. Since I was in no condition to get to the mess hall in time to get my supper, I 
would go to the Post Exchange and eat, so-called, junk food many a days. 

Our training was being completed but not without some rather serious incidents. 
There were many fights with Caucasian soldiers who didn’t like to see Orientals dancing 
with Caucasian girls in the USO. Some prejudiced bus drivers didn’t like Orientals and 
treated us like they were treating Black people at that time. Some of these bus drivers were 
severely beaten. The situation got so serious that our Commanding Officer, Colonel Pence, 
assembled us and warned that if these incidents did not stop we would be returned to the 
relocation camps and they would throw away the key. 

After we completed basis training the authorities decided to test us by having us 
guard the elite German troops who were captured in North Africa. These members of 
General Rommel’s army were used to harvest peanuts in Troy, Alabama. We eventually 
became quite used to the six-foot cream-of-the-crop of the German Army. They were tired 
of fighting and we became quite at ease with them as we traded our potatoes for their rice. 
The German soldiers really loved our bacon; they would eat it raw. They all sang quite well 
and we would serenade each other across the barbed wire fences. They even demonstrated 
how they did their manual of arms using our guns. 

In April of 1944, the 442™ was given the order to ship overseas for combat. As it was 
close to Mother’s Day, I ordered flowers to be sent to my mother. Se was bedridden having 
suffered a massive stroke while interned in Amache Camp. We arrived at Port News, 
Virginia, our port of embarkation. A convoy of 250 ships was being grouped and we were to 


join them on a zigzag route to Europe. But before we could board a Victory ship, our 


assigned transportation, we were involved in some more serious incidents. A few of our 


boys got into fights with Caucasian soldiers waiting to ship over seas. It was fortunate that 
our boys could not get into the locked supply room to secure firearms, as they were angry 
enough to shoot up the camp. 

On the slowest ship in the convoy, the ordeal took us twenty-eight days at a slow four 
knots an hour pace. We were on a constant vigil for German “U” boats. Finally, we passed 
the Rock of Gibraltar one ship at atime. The German Air Force was a constant threat that 
each ship launched a barrage balloon to discourage being strafed by airplanes. As seasick as 
I was, I really appreciated the beautiful sight as we sailed near the Sicilian coast. We 
disembarked at the bombed out harbor of Naples. What we first thought was an act of 
appreciation by the hoards of young Italian kids who swarmed us turned out to be their way 
of stealing our “K” rations. After regrouping, we boarded infantry landing crafts and were 
landed on the beach at Anzio. 

We were attached to the 34" (Red Bull) Division as the reserve unit and pursued the 
enemy as they had broken out of the beachhead and were advancing towards Rome. The 
Germans declared Rome an open city and did not fortify it. What a strange sight to see us 
following hundreds of packhorses and mules as we walked around the Coliseum and other 
family sights of interest. Just two miles from Rome near the town of Civetaveccia, Italy, the 
442™ RCT relieved the 517” parachute regiment. From there we lead the Fifth Army in 
pursuit of the enemy up the Italian Peninsula. It was only a few weeks later near a roadblock 
by St. Regold, Italy that I was caught in a German artillery barrage. I received my first 


Purpose Heart on July 17, 1944 for shrapnel wounds. I was guarding a crossroad and was 


bounced around by German artillery zeroed in on that cross road. 


We continued to spearhead the Fifth Army as we were being attached to any unit that 
was assigned to lead the attack. As these units became detached and were sent to reserve, we 
would be assigned to another lead unit. As we neared the Gothic Line, the main German 
defense line in Italy, I saw the Leaning Tower of Pisa from the hill a few miles from town. I 
remember that very well as I finally tried to eat a half cooked (raw) chicken that I carried for 
five miles in a water bucket I had commandeered from a farmhouse well. We were restricted 
from building fires and constantly on the move. I couldn’t sneak a fire to finish cooking my 
precious chicken. The half-raw chicken was so tough my bad tooth was unable to handle it. 
I gave it up as a lost cause. 

When we reached the Gothic Line at the Arno River near Florence, Italy, we were 
pulled back to prepare to be shipped to Southern France. I thought this was very strange, as 
we did not finish fighting in Italy. We found out later that the 442"" would be returning to 
Italy almost one year later and to the exact spot we left. Seems the Fifth Army waited for us 
while we fought in Southern France and then used us to break through the Gothic Line. I 
finally realized that we were expendable. 

The 442" landed in Marseilles, France to lead the Seventh Army, which had made a 
landing and was pursuing the enemy to the Switzerland boarder. Traveling to the front line 
in World War I vintage boxcars called “40 or 8” (40 men or 8 horses) was quite an 
experience. Troops in boxcars had the lowest priority for travel so we stopped or backed up 
for anything or everything on the tracks. These “40 or 8” box cards had no toilets and 
followed no scheduled stops. We resorted to self-preservation by chopping holes in the 


corner of the cars with our bayonets for toilet purposes. The nasty part of this arrangement 


was that many of us were suffering with stomach cramps and diarrhea. The result of 


substituting or supplementing our “K” ration with raw, dried onions we found in farmhouses. 
As uncomfortable as this trip was, we were enlighten to pass many of Germany’s huge war 
equipment that were destroyed by the Allied Air Force. 

We eventually reached the front line near Bruyeres, France just in time to participate 


in the rescue of the “Lost Battalion.” The 141" Battalion of the 36" Texas Division was 


surrounded and trapped ten miles inside of the enemy line for almost two weeks and were 


near annihilation. The remaining two regiments of the 36" Division made several attempts to 
reach their buddies but failed and they refused to make any more rescue attempts. They tried 
to re-supply the surrounded unit by dropping supplies using P-47 fighter bombers but the 
trapped unit was unable to get to the dropped supplies. I did see evidence of the enemy using 
the rations and medical supplies. The 36" Division even used their long-range artillery units 
to shoot chocolate bars and medical supplies inside emptied out artillery shells to the 
beleaguered unit. The ground was so soft and muddy that the shells would only become 
buried and the soldiers could not find them. 

Finally, in desperation, the Commanding Officer of the 36" ordered the 442" to make 


contact at all cost. The 442™ 


was in reserve at this time and was promised a shower and 
change into dry clothes and shoes. We were wet for two weeks straight and my underwear 
was so filthy that it could stand up on its own. As the shower was being set up an artillery 
shell came in destroying the shower and killing the two men setting it up. I was so disgusted 
with the filth that I walked to a near by rainwater puddle to wash my feet. It didn’t matter 


how cold I was I had to wash my feet and change to a dry pair of socks. I usually carried a 


pair under my helmet. We were wet, cold and disgusted with everything and everyone. 


We went into battle with a mean frame of mind. It was four days of terrible fighting. 
We saw so many of our fallen buddies, some with their brains spilled out on their shattered 
helmets. Come nightfall, we would “dig in” and have to step over bodies as we took turns 
pulling guard duty. All we could do was sit and listen to the moans and cries for help that 
would eventually fade away. We finally did make contact with the “Lost Battalion” and 
found 230 survivors. 

The 442™ suffered over 800 casualty. What a high price we paid to save a General 
from being reprimanded for a catastrophic blunder. The General wanted to recognize us for 
our deed by having us assemble for an award ceremony, not realizing till then how few of us 
survived the mission. The 442™ did receive a Presidential Unit Citation. The battle of the 
“Lost Battalion” is recognized as one of the ten most significant battles fought by an 
American ground force. 

But, instead of pulling us back to lick our wounds and reorganize, the General 
cniews us to push on and pursue the enemy while they were on the run. At daybreak we 
went out on patrol to locate the retreating German unit. Our squad was leading the patrol and 
we encountered the enemy coming forward to set up their machine guns. We hurried back to 
our unit and formed a skirmish line and charged the enemy. It was during this battle that I 
was caught in a mortar barrage. A fin from a mortar shell struck my right hand cutting my 
two fingers and opening the middle finger to the bone. I informed my buddy that I would 
need to go back to the first aid station to have my finger sewed up. As I was making my way 
back to Battalion aid, a barrage of artillery shells came in and showered me with tree burst 


rounds. One shell hit the Douglas Fir tree over my head and not having a foxhole to jump 


into I was exposed. Hot shrapnel went through my boot and imbedded into my left foot: As 


hot and painful the injury was, I managed to limp to a foxhole where a fellow from another 
Platoon was. I asked him to unlace my boot to check to see if my foot was still attached. My 
foot was still attached but it had a hole in the side. He sprinkled sulfa powder on my wounds 
and wrapped it with a bandage I carried with me. The artillery barrage finally ended and a 
nearby litter bearer was used to carry me to an evacuation jeep on the road. 

There were already three other wounded soldiers on the jeep. As luck would have it, 
another artillery barrage came in and blew a tire out on the jeep. We told the driver, “Forget 
the tire, let’s get the heck out of here.” We slipped and slide all the way to the aid station. 
The Medic wrapped my three wounds but it was so cold I did not lose much blood. 

I was transferred to the 27" Field Hospital near Bruyeres, France where the doctor 
sewed my fingers and removed the shrapnel. The next day a Colonel came by and placed an 
Oak Leaf Cluster for my Purple Heart under my pillow. I probably should have received two 
as I suffered two different wounds at two different occasions. Since my injuries would take 


" General Hospital in Dijon, France and placed on a 


time to heal, I was transported to the 36 
C-47 ambulance plane to be flown to England. I was still not free of any mishaps for the 
plane blew a tire on takeoff. Fortunately, no one was hurt when the plane skidded off the 
runway. 
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I was hospitalized in the 127°’ General Hospital near Litchfield, England, for four 
months. It was during this time I met a very nice English family, who befriended me. I was 
invited into their home and met the family and relatives. This friendship has endured, even 


to this day, we keep in contact over the ocean. Our children call them Uncle Cyril and Aunt 


Milly and exchange letters. Sadly, Uncle Cyril has passed on and Aunt Milly is not able to 


travel far now. We still keep track of each other though. 


My injuries prevented me from rejoining my original unit. I was assigned to the Port 
Marine Maintenance Motor Pool located in Le Harve, France. I was in charge of the motor 
pool garage. I was assigned three GI’s and fourteen German POW’s to help me maintain the 
units in the motor pool. Le Harve was not a friendly place for American GI’s. The people of 
La Harve were very bitter of the Allied Forces for literally destroying the city in the invasion. 
We remained close to our area and did very little exploring and sightseeing: I eventually 
accumulated enough points to return to the US for discharge. 

Both VE (Victory in Europe) and VJ (Victory in Japan) occurred while I was in La 
Harve. While I was waiting for transportation to the US, I ran into my brother, Tom. Tom 
was on his way to Belgium with an Armored Division. My brother, George, was a forward 
observer for the 522" Field Artillery Battalion, which was part of the 442 RCT. He had 
already re-enlisted and was awaiting assignment in the States. 

The heavy cruiser SS Savannah was returning to the US for repairs. | was able to 
catch a ride back to the US. It took seven days to reach New York as opposed to the twenty- 
seven days it took on the trip over. I did not enjoy either trip to or back from Europe for I 
was seasick everyday at sea. Actually, I was ill before I left port and remained so a few days 
after landing. 

I returned to California after stopping in Chicago to be with my sisters, Chiyo and 
Kimi. In Sacramento I found that my parents were staying in Camp Kohler because they had 
no place to live. I was able to stay at Camp Kohler a month for a small fee until I could find 


a home to move into. I had to find a job quick, my parents and I had little money to live on. 


As luck would have it the US Engineers Motor Pool had a man returning to the Hawaiian 


Island. Even though I didn’t look like a “Kanakan”, a Hawaiian, the good boss hired me 
against the wishes of some of the workers. 

Soon after that I was happily married to Lillian Miyeko Asoo and had three children; 
Gordon, Cathy and Kerry. It took a while but we are now blessed with four grand children; 
Jennifer, Tina, Leah and Alan. 

The State of California was hiring and scheduled a civil service examine for a 
permanent position with the Division of Highways in 1947. I ranked within the top three and 
was hired. My hiring was not without some conflict; one man approached the foreman in 
protest and threatened to quit if I was hired. I stood my ground, as I knew I earned my right 
to hold my position. I retired after thirty-two years of honest, good service from what is now 
known as CalTrans. 

As I write this memoir, I have enjoyed sixteen years of retirement, keeping active 
with various volunteer services such as the City College Library, the Boy Scouts of America 
and the Jan Ken Po Cultural Organization. I enjoy ballroom dancing and golfing and I am 


quite active with my church. My precious wife and I will soon be celebrating our golden 


anniversary — my how time flies! 
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II = BATTLE HONORS - CITATION OF UNIT. By direction of the President, under 
the provisions of Section IV, Circular No. 333, War Dopartment, 1943, the 
following nemed organization is citsd ‘or outstanding performance of duty in 
action: 


THE 3D BATTALION, 42D REGIMENTAL COMBAT TEAM is cited for outstanding 
accomplishment in combat during the period 27 October to 39 October 1944, near 
Biffontaine, France. On 27 October tho 3d Battalion, 42d Regimental Canbat 
Team was coumittod to battle aftcr one-and-a-half days in a divisional re-~ 
Sorvee One of the battalions of another unit which had been advancing deep 
into onem, torritoxy beyond the town of Biffontaine was siddonly surrounded 
by the enemy, and separatod from all fricndly units by an cnemy fores estimated 
at seven hundred wen. The mission of the 34 Battalion was to attack abreast 
With tha 100th Battalion end four othor battalions and reliove ths entreppod 
unite ne mission was more difficult than it first appeared for the cnemy hed 
reoccupicd the.thickly wooded hills situated within the two and oneehalf miles 
Seperating the "lost battalion® froa our front lives. For four days the Bat- 
talion fought the stubborn enemy who vas Aetarmained to stop 2ll attenpts to 
rescuc the besiosed battalion. Several roadblocks skillfully reinforced by 
machine guns had to be destroyed while under heavy ortillery fire. On 29 
October the Battalion encountered .« well defonded hill where the enemy, one 
hundred strong, held well ducein positions on the hill end would not be dis- 
lodged. After repeated fronte] assaults had failed to drive the enemy from 
the hill, Companies "T* and "K", then leading the attack, fixed bayonets and 
charged un the slope, shouting at tho enemy and firing from thoir hips, while 
the eneny fired pointblenk into their ranks. In spite of the offoctive onom 
fire the determined men pressed the assault and closed -in vit! the enomy. 
Nearing the cnomy machino gun ond machine pistol positions, some of the men 
charged the gun emplacements with their Thompson sub-machiic «uns or BARS 


killing or seriously wounding the enomy gun crow, but thomsclves sprawling 
dead over the enemy positions’ they had just neutralized. Completcly unnevered 
by the vicious bayonet charge, the enomy fled in confusion efter making a 

desperate stande Though sariously deploted in man=power, the Battalion hurled 


back tyvo determined enemy couterattacks, and after reducing nm heevily mined 
: ’ & 


(over) 
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roadblock, finally established cortact with the bes siogod battalion. Tho 
intrepidity, foerless cournge, and commloto disregard for nersonns sufety dis- 
played by the officers and eniisiea men of tne 34 Battabion, PA Roziaptal 
Combat Team, cxuuplify tre fincst traditions of. the dJctaed For os of 

Statese 
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Attachment 5 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
RECORDS ADMINISTRATION CENTER 


ST. LOUIS 20, MISSOURI 
IN REPLY REFER TO. 


ere ave Kas sie ie +arNe thee 1 May 1953 


Os Mr. Ichigi Rk. Kashiwagi 
3735 Sacramento Boulevard 
Sacramento, California 


1. By direction of the President, under the provisions of 


sa buccal Order 9419, l. February 19LL Sea IT, WD Pa 3, 19hh), 
ou have been awarded the Bronze Star Wedal for exemplary conduct 


in ground combat against the armed enemy er ring the Rome-Arno 
Campaign in the Mediterranean Theater of Operations, while ass igned 
as Private First Class, 2d Infantry Regiment. 


2. Authority for this award is contained in paragraph 16, 
AR 600-15, and is bas pon Special Orders 10), Headquarters Lh2d 


Infantry Regiment July 1944, which awarded the Combat 
infantryman Badge. 


eo 


3, The Commanding General, Philadelphia eeu Pe aebde Depot, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will forward an engraved Bronze Star 


Medal to you on or about le June 1953. 


BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 


1 Incl fidduta ant General 
BSM Gert 


Honorable Discharge 
This ti te cerlify Ubal 
ICHIG! R, KASHIWAGI 
37345055 TEC 5 3R0 GROUP REGULATING STATION 


A RE OO LL AO ALR omen ee ee oe 


Se ——— —- 


“Army of | the Bnited States 


ts hevely Htenevally DLuicharged foom lhe ouiey 
lacoste of te United Fedes ff dmoriva 


| ltt 4 awarded asa lestimenial of Hloned 
and Daith fide Pervive te thi countiy. 


SEPARATION CENTER 
Eyez ad CAMP GRANT, ILLINOIS 


Qwhe 23 DECEMBER 1945 


ENLISTED RECORD AND REPORT OF SEPARATION 
HONORABLE DISCHARGE 


1, LAST NAME - FIRST NAME - MIDOLE INITIAL 4, ARM OR SERVICE 


2 ht us ~ 
10. OATE OF BIRTH 11. PLACE OF BIRTH 
= 
ia. = Ss = Pr 
12, ADDRESS“FROM WHICH EMPLOYMENT WILL BE SOUGHT 17, NO, DEPEND. 
O =j= 
4 


MARITAL STATUS 21. CIVILIAN OCCUPATION — NO. 


FOuTE | was [orn Cpa ia aes] tee OAT — 
PAIN 


MILITARY HISTORY 


22. DATE OF INDUCTION 23. OATE OF ENLISTMENT 24, DATE OF ENTRY IMTO ACTIVE Service | 25. PLACE OF ENTRY INTO SERVICE 
MA MA AN OLO 
SELECTIVE 27. LOCAL $,$, BOARD NO.| 28, COUNTY AND STATE ; ; 
SERVICE are : Sa Ps «ee ae ak g SS el SEN aS Sp PR Ne A 
} 7 aA Ae 
31. MILITARY QUALIFICATION ANO DATE (i. €., Infantry, aviation and markemanehip badges, 


30. MILITARY <> aa SPECIALTY 


ROME -ARNO NORTHERN APENNINES NORTHERN FRANCE 


33. DECORATIONS AND CITATIONS 3 OVERSEAS SERVICE BARS EUROPEAN- AFRICAN-MIDDLE EASTERN . 
THEATER RIBBON W/3 BRONZE BATTLE STARS GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL ng ge ee 
| VICTORY MEDAL PURPLE HE yo 8 yy * 


34. WOUNDS RECEIVED IN ACTION 


TOTAL Wee a ‘OF ERVICE .** 7 38, HIGHEST GRADE HELD 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Able & 


39, a SERVICE a 
PUBLIG 
MADE THUNQUG 


G 


er Sa ae A eee ¢ 


LONGEVITY FOR Pay ciakere MUSTERING OUT PAY 


ee ee ee eee sue 
OO NOK @ 


INSURANCE NOTICE 


q IF PREMIUM IS NOt oat WHEN DUE OR WITHIN THIRTY-ONE DAYS THERE AFTER, INSURANCE WILL LAPSE. MAKE CRECKS OR MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO THE 
IMPORTANT TRE ASL RER | OF THE U . AND FORW? ARD_ TO COLLECTIONS SU BDIVISION, VETERANS ADMINIST RATION, Ww ASHING ION 25, Dm. ¢ s 3 
48. KIND OF INSURANCE 49. OW PAID | 50. Effective Date of Allot- |51. Dateof Nexi Premium Due, 52. PREMIUM ie | 53. INTENTION OF VETERAN To 
0 RE das oA alain als HOW PAID | in ment Sana (One month after 50) EACH MONTH bis mo hal 
Nat. Serv. U.S. Govt. i None Allotment | Direct to ¥s me Z Y_, Continue Continue Only Discontinue 
V.A. / f 
» AN 46 f U x : 


2 


55. REMARKS (This space for. completion of above items or entry of other items specified in W. D. Directives) 


wis BRONZE OAK LEAF CLUSTER GO 45 HQ 27 EVAC HOSP. 


1 NOV 
DISTINGUISHED UNIT BADGE GO 317 HQ 7TH ARMY 16 JUL 45 
LAPEL BUTTON !ISSUED ASR SCORE (2 SEP 45) 69 

ERC TIME FROM— MAY _43 JD __13_ MAY 4 


57/PER upg, ; ade and, organization - signature) 


AMELIA ANTHONY ST LT WAC 


INI8d GWNHL LHOIY 


| WD AGO FoR Oss - 55 This form supersedes all previous editions of 
1 November 1944 WD AGO Forms 53 and 55 for enlisted persons 
entitled to an Honorable Discharge, which 
will not be used after receipt of this revision. 


From: Norman Longmate, 


c/o Hutchinsons Ltd, 3 Fitzroy Square, London W.1., England. 


NOIAV UVd 
IVAW UV Ad | 


(Postal Code: London W1P 6JD) 


Reference: Via H268 ' 30th August 1972 


Mr. Rel. Kashiwagi, 
1212 Monte Vista Way, 
Sacramento, 
California 95831 ° 


“Vv stn 


*TE8G6 STULOST TRO 
‘opucmeroeg 


‘hem S4STA OFUON ZTCT 
‘TSeMTUSCY “I°Y “2TH 


Dear Mr. Kashiwagi, 


I have been given your name by Mr. & Mrs. E.C. Hadley 
of Walsall as a possible contributor to my forthcoming 
book THE G.I.s, about which I am enclosing a Note, 


If you care to send me any reminiscences I should, 

of course, be delighted to hear from you. If, however, 
you do not feel able to help, please do not trouble 

to reply to this letter, 


Yours sincerely, 


Ce he > ar ale 


L quouryoeny 


The impact of eee servicenan on Britain 


duri ng World } “ar ro 


eine ae en aA A ane a A em 


The Scope ‘Br. the pBook 


A ee 


This beok will tell the story of the Anterican serviceman, and service~ 


woman, who served in England (or Wal 


nles, Scotland and Northern Ireland) 
between Decewber 1941 and August 1945. It will describe how England 


appeared to the American serviceman: and how the cbubhiciee serviceman 
appeared to the British civilian. ‘the book will al with everyday life - 
not the memoirs of generals, or of those who ee ie in combat missions 
azainst the eneny ~- but what the ordinary officer or enlisted wan thought 
about Britis: food, and trains, and 'puos' and people. ‘the experience 

of those who worded alongside the armed-forces, in-the American Red Cross 
or the U.S. Embassy in iiondon, will be welcome, but this is meant to be 
above all the ordinary GI.'s story. 


Erepering liatorial 
A list of probable chapter headings is attached, with more detailed 
subjects below each one. ‘This is intended to help get your wemory 
etirring, but it ie not exheustivee There may be subjects you remember 
which i have not mentioned; there will certainly be some on which vou 
renember nothing at <ll. tleace write about what you remember best and, 
though amusing or unusual anecdotes will be very welcome, do not be put 
off because your own recollections seem ‘ordinary'. It is the story of 
the ordinary people whicn often gets overlooked in the history books and 
a little information, on a lot of subjects, from a great many people, adds 
up to a comprehensive picture. 


You way find it hard to remenber when things happened. Cften you can work 
out dates by a little hard thought. For example, 'I remember it happened 
soon after my birthday, fo it nust lave been in July. It can't have been 
July 1942, as I was still in the States then, or July 1944, as I was in 
France, so it must have been July 1943'. Or, 'it was just after the 


flying bowbs started!. which I can eacily date. 
cS } 


It will be helpful if vou will write or type your contribution on one side 
of the paper only, in Eat Spacing, or on alternate lines, which makes 
it much easier to edit. eres fornet to include your name and address 
(including ‘lir', ‘urs’ or ‘titiss'.) If vou do not want this included in 
the list of acknowledgements at the end of the book-.write "Oil HALE! 
against it. Your neme, age, etc, will not be linked to your contribution 
in the book, which will refer to you as ‘A twenty-year old serceant from 
California then in the 1Olst Airborne.-' or 'A navizator, Peek from 
college in sichigan, now in the 66th Fighter “Ving-.' Your name will 
appear in a list of xcknowledgewents at the end of the book, with a 
shortened address, ¢-@e ‘John iw tardy, Brownsville, fee eee and your 
full address will not be given to anyone without yvour permission. Oving 
ta the nuuber of contributors, no payment will.be.made for er HORI Be) 
but you will be personally informed when the book is published. In 
general style it will be like wy last book ‘low We: Lived ‘Men! 
(iutchinson, London, England, 1971), which will show you the type of 
waterial I am looking for. 

If you liave any wartime diaries, collections of press cuttings, letters, 
etc, which you think might be useful to me, please send we a brief des-- 
cription of thew-first, and, 20.2 ack for “tine please make sure your 
name and address, or reference number, is neluded befcre mailing tien. 


& i 
your help. 


thank you very much for 


lforman Tiongemate 


im a 


rise 
a 
od 


Tun Gell ts 


A ee kk I a nN Ml 


here did you live in Decenber 1941? What was vour civilian job! Did 
you rela any family? tow old were yout Uad you visited Hneland, or 
met any Englishnen, before the war? What ideas did you have about the 
nx lish? ‘hat had piven you rour impressions of the English -- books, 
movies, friends: When did you enlist in the Yorces? Army, Ravy or 
Air Corps? Your. job in the Armed forces? Your rank? Where were you 
stationed before going overseas; When were y:u told vou were foing to 
Ingland? What were the reactions of (a) yourself, (b) your comrades? 
What preparation was there - lectures on Engiand, booklets? Where did 
you sail, fly, from? tow iong did the journey take? What did other 
meubers of your unit say about England and what they expected to find 
there? 


ee Arrival 


te eee 


Where did you arrive in England? When’ What were your first 
impressions - police, customs officiale, 'NAAFI' (the Britich }.2. and 
Red Cross) canteens on the dockside or railway station, tie country, 
civilians you spoke to? How did you reach your new camp? What did 
the men e@lready there tell you about the area and its es sales oad 

Did vou, fine any British customs puzzling ~ drinking in 'puos', 
syvoling in cinemas, driving on the left? How-were you treated by the 
local inhabitants the first times you went out from your camp? What 
did you think sbout British shops, busés, trains, children? tow long 


before you began to feel at home in. ingland? 
3+ Front line 
(This chapter will. deal with the life of G.I.s based in hritain and 


manning catips, transportation units, etc, there, or operrting against 
Germany fron bases in tne British Isles.) 


—— 
© 


Somewhere in ltacland 

(This chapter will deal with G.i.c who trained in Hngland before going 
overseas, especially the great exercises and rehearsals for D.Day 
which took place in the West Country’ and inevitably affected Dritish 
civilians. ) 


5. stopping Off 


ae teens waa 


(this chapter will discuss the experiences of the G.I-s who merely passed 
through the British. isles on their way to other battlefields, or on 


. \ 
their way !:ome. ) 


All three chapters will cover the following subjects: 


The reaction of the British people to the Awericans in their midst. 
Were they welcoming and friendly, or the reverse? How did the 
Americans feel about the british people who wanned Army offices, 
canteens, etc? Were there official receptions, parties, etc, to 
welcome Americans to the locality, or vice versa? were relations with 
british servicemen (both on cuty and off-duty) cordial? Did British 


t 
civilians cheerfully accept having their streets and countryside 
'taicen over' by Auericans or did they complain when eats and hemes 


an e 
were damaged during training? Did long-stay Auericans begin to feel 
part of the local comunity? Were local civilians sya 
accidents and operational casualties? 


BCA over 


OV 


10. 


Rainbow Corner 
Where did you go on leave (furlough) in England? Did any pla 
visited especially interest or ivpress yous Did any fail tc 
your expectations? Did vou visit bon 

Sights'? tere the English peopl 


-- 


Y 
hed areas as well as the 
e 


k t helpful’: if so, 
you remember any special. eccarions of tiie kind? What were your 
reactions to hondon? O3.d you visit any British hones? Did vou 
L 


encounter any wmisunderstandings due to Bits ferent national habits, 
differences.of language, etc? What did vou think about Pritish trains, 


buses, policemen and other Dritish peon!e rou carie in contact with? 


What were your impressions of British food? Do you remember any 
British dish you particula rly liked/disliked? tf vou were able to 
give food to British civilians, what did they seem to like bert? 
Were there any British eating habi.te which seewed strange to you? 
Do you remember any unusual or auusins incidents at meals with 


iy 


British families’ Wat Ainerican dish, if any, did vou miss most 
in Britain: doughnuts, ice cream, maple cyrup, etc? 


‘Karn Be Beer and Cold Scotch 


a Ne ae ee am, 


What did you think about ake drinks , te nebits ond 'pubs! 
Did you acquire a favourite ‘local', and become accepted there, or 
even join the darts tean? Dia you rememoer any particular ood or bad 
evenings drinking with British per a ke What American drinks did 
they like best?’ Were there any Gritich drinking songs you learned, 


ay 
or any Azerican ones you tau hey 


Cigarettes and Candy 


wee te me ee ee te ett 


¢.)6Wibat da the 

ave them: Did you 

id they seem to like 
ver entertain the 


What did you think of itish cigarettes and cand; 
British seen to think | of the American brands vou 
have any contact with British children, and that 
most about American food and candy? Did your uni 
local. children and if so cén. yeu recollect uae 
success and wnat perts of it were most popular: 


about a date, Loney: 


Oe ANS Re = el ti ne ea en tn 


io 
(Please be frank. Your contribution ary not be identifiable in the 
book.) ‘that had you heard cbout British girls and women before you 
alae What were your Peet pal rato of them ~ and your second? 
hat reputation did they have avons your friends? Did you encounter 
ae jealousy from British males? What did you think of british dance~ 
halls and dances? Are there any evenings with a girl you still 
remembers Low did vou meet your girl-friends? Did you tteep up a 
correspondence with any of them aftcr vou moved away? What did you 
particularly like, or dislike, about the Britisn women you met? ‘ere 
you even introduced to ‘mum and dad' and how did they react to you: 
fs there any girl you met in England you still think about occasionally? 


pi i gs 


ae 


Bey te (US ) 


G.1-«Brides 


eee a ee ne 


S 
4 


(fis chapter will cover the expex:ences of Americans who married 
British girls and of British girls wo married American servicenen. ) 


If vou ~arried an English girl, or are yourself a 'G-f. Bride', 
please describe how you met, wat you ie suund attractive about ycur 
partner, when and how you returned to the United States and what 
the later course of the merriage was, i-e. are you still married 
to tire Same person: 


If you were a_'(i.l- Bride’ yourself, what were your first 

impressions of America, and of your new family? id America come 

p to your expectations, er fall short of them? If the Jatter, why? 
If the marriage dah no last, do vou think this was due to differences 
n the British and American teivperaiients (and, if so, what were they) 
or to other reasons? Do you ‘still keep in touch with your family in 
Britain? Do you ever feel t mesick for Britain, or do you regard 
yourself now as ‘100 % American'!? 


~ 


Departure 


een 


Vinen, and how, did you leave Creat Britain? Were you sorry to go, and 
did the Gritish people you knew best 


st seen sorry to say goodbye? What 
souvenirs of England, if any, did you take wita you’ Fad you acquire 
any fnglish habits, or phrases, and if so do you #till have them? 
Fa 


{cs there any English custom you still miss: 


(This chapter will be based on the reminiccences of Americans who 
stayed in britain, or have cone back to live tnere.}) 
yack What reactions did your friends in the 
> to the ‘news? liave you settled down to an 
inedish way of Rae a ~ drinking tea rather than coffec, reading 
British newspapers vais ro than American ones, cending your children 
to a British SC i little America'? Do you 
plan to stay for life? fiave you ever regretted settling down in 
britain’ 


Looking Back 


fave you revisited it since’ If co, were you disappointed, and if 
so, why. ave you als in touch with any British friends you me de 
during the war? Do you think your service in Britain has made 

you more or less Sone to British post-war problems, or has 


What do you remeuwber best about your wartime service in iungland? 
i 


it made no real difference: 


ww 


N.iteb. London, 1972 


Longmate 


Scribners 


e Americans in Britain, 1942-1945 
Norman Longmate 


$12.50 


pC were stationed in the 
British Isles during World War II. They 
had two major aims — fighting the Ger- 
mans and meeting British girls, and they 
accomplished both splendidly. Their ar- 
rival had a profound effect on Britain, 
with an increased number of illegitimate 
babies being only one of them. American 
music began blaring from British pubs as 
the invaders—both white and black, with 
their unfamiliar ways and unheard-of ac- 
cents — marched in, inviting the British 
to accept them as their new drinking 
companions. The meeting between the 
two very different cultures—the well-off, 
well-fed, boastful and yet naive Ameri- 
cans and the suspicious, war-harried 
Britons — could have been a disaster. In 
fact, it was not. Integration went 
smoothly and peacefully, benefiting both 
of the parties involved. The Americans 
gradually became aware that theirs 
wasn’t the only country on earth, and 
that other lands and other values could 
be as worthwhile as their own. The Brit- 
ish became more democratic and even 
relaxed a little. Once the initial shock 
was absorbed, the two nations discovered 
a new liking and respect for each other. 


Norman Longmate tells the story splen- 
didly, basing it on the reminiscences of 
American and British soldiers, of British 
families who entertained G.I.’s in their 
homes, of British girls who were enter- 
tained by the boys from America, of G.I. 
brides who were faced with the daunting 
prospect of going “home” to America. 
These reminiscences are woven into a 
vivid narrative, humorous, touching, and 
real — one of the great human dramas of 
World War II. 


g JOM RNY 


Norman Longmate is well known for his 
works of social history. As a soldier in 
the British Army, he served in an Anglo- 
American unit in World War II, and be- 
came familiar, first-hand, with the atti- 
tudes of the G.I. toward the British civil- 
ian. Among his other books are HOW 
WE LIVED THEN and IF BRITAIN FELL, 
which formed the basis of a notable 
B.B.C. documentary. 


JACKET DESIGN BY JERRY THORP 


From The G.L’s 


A woman working...in Liverpool...remembers that an appeal was 
made over the loudspeaker system, one 23 December, for members 
of the staff to entertain G.I.’s who had arrived on a recently docked 
troopship. 


After a quick mental calculation of rations I offered to have 
three... Prompt at one o’clock on Christmas Day there was a 
knock on the door heralding the arrival of Jim, Claud and Larry, 
the three youngest-looking G.I.’s I had ever seen, all looking as 
though they had just stepped out of a bandbox and with the 
most impeccable manners. Later...I learned that they had been 
briefed in no uncertain terms that they must be punctual, well 
turned out and courteous and respectful to their hosts... and 
that they were not to accept large portions or second helpings. 
At 3 p.m. the King’s Speech was broadcast on the radio and as 
one man they all jumped to their feet and stood at attention 
until the end. Rather shamefacedly my husband and I stood 
during the playing of the National Anthem the second time 
around. As the day wore on, they did become a little more re- 
laxed, but when they left at 10 p.m., as per instructions not to 
outstay their welcome, we felt that the day had not been an 
overwhelming success. 


How wrong they were! Next day the trio telephoned to say thank 
you and were invited to come again and ‘this time the stilted con- 
versation of yesterday became a non-stop buzz of chatter and when 
they piled into a taxi in the early hours of the following morning 
we all felt that we had known each other for years’. From then on 
the three G.I.’s were frequent visitors until the fortunes of war car- 
ried them to their different destinations, North Africa, Italy and the 
Far East. Only thirty years later, when a prosperous-looking busi- 
nessman with an American accent arrived on his former hosts’ door- 
step — an older version of one of the shy ‘thin and pathetic-looking’ 
young men they had entertained that Christmas — did they discover 
how much the invitation had meant to him. ‘He said he was just 
eighteen and had buried his father whilst on embarkation leave, 
leaving his mother alone. He had never been away from home before 
and had landed in Liverpool only to be billeted in a stable on the 
racecourse in the middle of winter’, leaving him ‘so cold, miserable 
and downright unhappy that first night that he cried’. 
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“You have fought not only the enemy, 
but you have fought prejudice—and you 
have won.” 

—President Harry S. Truman 


Unlikely Liberators is the action-filled story 

of the men of the 100th Battalion and the 

442nd Regimental Combat Team. Not 

trusted to fight in the Pacific, these sons of 

Japanese immigrants were sent instead to the 

The Men of the 100th and 44 > nd European theater. In the eyes of their own 
. government and the Europeans they liber- 

ated, they were an unlikely group of fighting 
men. They nevertheless engaged the enemy 


4 


oe sro cate 
an with astonishing heroism, winning battle 


after battle at Anzio, Salerno, Cassino, and 
in the Vosges Mountains. At the end of the 
war, the LOOth and the 442nd emerged as 
America’s most decorated units. They pro- 
vided ample evidence of their patriotism to a 
country that had questioned their loyalty. 

Masayo Duus begins her story with the 
formation of the Japanese American units, 
which were an outgrowth of America’s am- 
bivalent attitude toward the enure Japanese 
American community at the outbreak of the 
war. She recounts their experiences in train- 
ing and during the early battles in Italy, 
including the conflicts between Japanese 
American and Caucasian troops. The final 
part of the story focuses on the battle in the 
Vosges forest, where the 442nd fought fierce- 
ly to rescue the “lost battalion” of Texans 
hopelessly cut off by the enemy. 

Based on extensive research in War Depart- 
ment archives and nearly three hundred inter- 
views with veterans of the 100th and 442nd, 
Unlikely Liberators first appeared in serialized 
form in Japan, where it won the Bungeishun- 
jusha Reader’s Prize. It is an absorbing and 

| ; Arenas oo , 4 personalized account of young men suddenly 
separated from their families and friends, 
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often confused and sometimes suspicious 
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es * bo ees multiple crises of war and social rejection 
Pitie oy Translated by Pet and it shows that their greatest achievement 
{ : % as 


was not their victory over a foreign enemy, 
but over prejudice at home. This book is a 
tribute to those men, who by their heroism 


reestablished for all Japanese Americans their 
personal dignity as full citizens in the country 
of their birth. 


Masayo Umezawa Duus was born in Hok- 
kaido, Japan, and graduated from Waseda 
University. She has lived in the United States 
since 1964. The author of six books, Masayo 
Duus is also a regular contributor to major 
Japanese newspapers and magazines. The 
Japanese-language edition of her first book, 
Tokyo Rose: Orphan of the Pacific, received 
the Kodansha prize for nonfiction in 1976. 
Her most recent publication is Hawaii ni 
kaketa onna (the life of Tazuko Iwasaki), a 
biography of an issei woman who worked as 
a labor contractor on a Hawaiian plantation. 


For more information on recent titles pub- 
lished by the University of Hawaii Press, 
please write to: 

Marketing Department 

University of Hawaii Press 

2840 Kolowalu Street 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 


“Masayo Duus writes in rich detail of the 
ordeals, the sacrifices, and the uncertain- 
ties of the combat infantrymen in the 
100th Battalion and the 442nd Infantry 
Regimental Combat Team. Unlikely 
Liberators will rekindle vivid memories 
for the veterans of the 100th and the 
442nd, and provide absorbing reading 
for those who wish to know what World 
War II was like for individual soldiers and 
civilians. Her description of the ‘Rescue 
of the Lost Battalion’ is especially de- 
tailed, and sheds much light on the con- 
troversial nature of this-bloody battle--- 
War is declared by politicians, waged by 
nations, and suffered by ordinary citi- 
zens. Masayo Duus tells what war is like 
for the innocent civilian and individual 
soldier.” 

—U.S. Senator Daniel K. Inouye 


University of Hawaii Press 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
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“Unlikely Liberators is a fascinating and 
highly readable slice of history which 
should be told, and told repeatedly. If 
ever a group of Americans had been 
driven to the point of despair and 
rebellion, it was the Americans of 
Japanese ancestry during World War II. 
Yet, they never turned against the coun- 
try they called their own because they 
had faith in the American dream, in 
American democracy, and in the Amer- 
ican system of justice. The men of the 
100th Battalion and the 442nd Regimen- 
tal Combat Team were so dedicated to 
these ideals that they were willing to die 
to preserve them. Unlikely Liberators 
vividly portrays in remarkable realism 
the officers and men with whom I served. 
Every American should read Masayo 
Duus’ book to better understand the true 
spirit of America which sustains its 
greatness,” 

—U.S. Senator Spark Matsunaga 
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WWII Center 


By STEVE CAPPS 
Special To The Bee 

What was once a temporary 
Japanese-American relocation 
camp in World War IJ is gradu- 
ally disappearing, replaced by 
the tract homes of a northeast- 
ern Sacramento community. 

Four buildings and about 35 
acres of open fields adjacent to 
McClellan Air Force Base are 
all that remains of Camp Kohler 
in the Foothill Farms area. 

Two of the buildings are being 
used by the base for housing and 
30 of the acres have been desig- 
nated for use as a park. 

‘The only other parcel, adja- 
cent to Interstate 80 east of 
Madison Avenue, is currently 
being leveled for the construc- 
tion of more homes. 

At its peak, the camp consist- 
ed of 205 buildings, including a 
334-bed hospital, on 740 acres, an 
Air Force spokesman said. 

And although most of the resi- 
dents of Foothill Farms proba- 
bly don’t know the history that 
lies beneath their feet, other 
Sacramento residents do. 

For 52 days in 1942, more than 
4,000 Japanese-Americans from 
Sacramento and San Joaquin 
counties were housed at Camp 
Walerga, which later became 
Kohler. 

The area extended from what 


Bee Photo By Gary Fong 


is now Palm Avenue to Walerga 
Road. 

The “evacuees” were brought 
to the camp May 6, 1942. Up until 
that time, the buildings had been 
used by migrant farmworkers. 

According to U.S. Army fig- 
ures, the average population of 
the camp was 3,190, with a peak 
of 4,739 men, women and. chil- 
drenreached May 30. 1942. 

On June 26, the entire group 
was transferred by rail to Tule- 
lake in northern California 
where one of two permanent 
relocation camps in the state 
had been constructed. 
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Henry Taketa walks through the 


Sacramento attorney . Henry 
Taketa was at Camp Walerga. 
He was 27 years old at the time 
and had been a resident of Sac- 
ramento. 

“They took us by bus from the 
Memorial Auditorium, where 
we had been told to assembie,”’ 
he recalled. “I was with my 
wife's family, and we were all 
taken to Camp Walerga.”’ 

Taketa recalls the facility as 
basically unimproved. f 

“Tt was.regular army bar- 
racks,” he said. “Plumbing was 
being put in when we got there, 
but it wasn’t finished yet. There 
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area which was once a Japanese-American 


was an vel and for a- couple 
of weeks the stench was pretty 
pad.” 

Taketa said there was no heat- 
ing but because it was late 
spring, temperatures were mild. 

Meals were served in 2 mess 

all. A report on the facility 
publish ed by the Army in 1945 
said in average of 34 cents was 
on each resident per day 


ping . centers, “was 
rounded by jac Krabt 
he said. “There was 


floating around. 

Taketa remembers the securi- 
ty precautions at the camp as 
light. ‘‘Anybody’ could have 
broken out if they wanted to,” he 
said. ‘‘But where would you go if 
you broke out?” 

Only. part of the camp was 
used by the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, and when they left, the 
entire oe was occupied by 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps. 

In 1942, the name was changed 
to Camp Kohler after Frederick 


Kohler, a signal corpsmen kille 


n March of the same year. 
The camp was again opened to 
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relocation camp. 


Monday, January 2, 1978 -- - 


Japanese-Americans in 1945, but 


this time for s eee s fami- 
lies and Felatives y who could find 


no other placelolive. 


“~K letter from the U.S. Depart-: 
ment of the Interior dated No-. 
vember 20, i945, described some 
of the individuals then using the 


wagi, th etter said, were stay- 
ing there, along with 56 other 
relatives of Ja panese-American 
servicemen, 

“They: have f our children in 
the service,” ae letter said. 
See Page B3, Col. 4 
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Fire swept through Camp Kohler June 20, 1947. 
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Service in the U.S. Army Nurses, 
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The camp was Closed at the 
end of the war and after the dis- 
placed Americans had found 
“homes. 

A fire swept through the 
complex June 20, 1947, destroy- 
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ing about half of the buildings. 
In fall of the same year, building 
and plumbing materials from 
the camp were offered for sale 


_~to U.S. veterans. 


In the late 1940s, the Air Force 
announced a plan to reopen the 
camp but abandoned the idea in 
1951. 

Housing developments began 
in the area in the late 1950s and 
spread quickly as Sacramentans 
moved to the suburbs. 

There are those who do not 
want to see the history of Camp 
Walerga and Kohler go unre- 


corded. 

According to James Hanely of 
the Sacramento Museum and 
History. Commission, a three- 
month study of the area and its 
history will begin soon. 

He said $6,000 has been alotted 
for the investigation, which will 
include the tape recording of 
statements of individuals who 
stayed at the facility. 

Some kind of landmark or 
monument, depending on the 


outcome of the study, will then 
probably erected on the 30-acre 
park site, 


A visit to the Mayor’s 
Parlour for Ame- 


ricans Ro 
Lillian Kashiwagi, in 


ete ato Friday, October 6, 1978 


Pove2dO liseleW 


ae a >! 


rt and. 


Watsati for the first 


time since the war, 
They are pictured 
with the Mayor, 
Councillor Wilf. 
Clarke, and Coun” 


j ciltor Mrs. mien 


sec 


“A fomer - 


‘meéri¢an 
Gr returnedae Wale e 


friends. After ie Kas- 
hiwagi 


returned ‘to 


this week to reflect on America, they wrote regu- 


the day he first visited © 
the town — a wounded 
pd lonely man. 


Rebert 
who fought with the 
Regimental Combat Teank 


was stationed at Whit- - 


tington Barracks to re- 
gover wounded 
@uring the Second World - 


“On a Sunday visit fo 
Walsall, he was be- 


friended by the late Mr. - 


Edward Hadley, who saw 
him on The Bridge looking 
dejected. 

Mr. Hadley took him 
home, and the two became 


~ larly. 


And Mr. Hadley and his 
‘Wwife, Councillor. Mrs. Mil- 


pochiwates = icent ‘Hadley visited the 
“Kashi 


wapi family at their 
(Sacramento home twice, 
before Mr. cpm died 


- Now. Mr. Pond alte Kae 


_ hiwagi are stayin with 
“Mrs. Hadley; a Walsall 
councillor, at 43. “Aldis 
Road, Walsall, and ‘are 
‘busy’ exploring. as much of 
Staffordshire as they can. 
It is Mrs. Kashiwagi’s 
first visit to England, and 
she says: “It’s beautiful. 
The people are so friendly, 
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and.I love the history and 


culture you find wery: fe 


re you go.” 

Mrs. Kashiwagi, who has 
two sons and a daughter 
added that she hoped her 
children have the oppor- 


tunity one day to visit En-" 


gland. 

Mr. Kashiwagi, when 
asked what he thought of 
1978 - style Walsall, said: 
“It's grown since the war, 
with all the modern high -~ 
rise buildings. But the 
people remain as friendly 
as I remember.’ 

The couple both said 
that they were 
overwhelmed by the 
greeness of the 
countryside. 
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AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


EPINAL AMERICAN CEMETERY AND MEMORIAL 


The Epinal American Cemetery and Memorial lies on a plateau 100 feet above the Moselle 
river in the foothills of the Vosges mountains. The cemetery grounds consist of 48 acres, 
Use of the site was granted in perpetuity by the French Government, including a right-of-way 
550 yards long, leading from highway N-57 to the cemetery, 


This cemetery contains 5,255 burials. The remains of 7,300 other War Dead originally 
buried in this region were returned home at the request of the next-of-kin. There are 424 
names on the "Missing" inscribed in the Court of Honor. These gave their lives in the service 
of their country, but their remains have not been identified. Most of the War Dead buried in 
this cemetery gave their lives during the advances across central France and up the Rhone 
valley, the fighting in the Vosges, in the Rhine valley, and across Germany beyond the Rhine. 


During World War II, troops of the Seventh Army advanced from the beachheads in southern 
France, crossed central France by way of the RhGne valley and joined forces with troops from 
the Normandy invasion at Sombernon, to form a solid front against the enemy. Forging ahead 
after meeting stiff resistance in Epinal and the Moselle region, troops of the U.S. 45th Division 
liberated the town of Epinal on September 21, 1944. A battlefield cemetery was established here 
on 6 October 1944 by the 46th Quartermaster Graves Registration Company. The U.S. troops pushed 
across the Moselle river, through the Vosges mountains, and crossed the Rhine river into 
Germany in February 1945, 


A simple ceremony was held on 31 July 1949 to solemnize the transfer of responsibility for 
the permanent construction and maintenance of this cemetery from the American Graves Registration 
Command to the American Battle Monuments Commission. During the ceremony, the keys to the 
cemetery were presented to General Thomas North, Secretary of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, by General H. L. Peckham, Commanding General of the American Graves Registration 
Command. The Epinal cemetery became the second cemetery in the European Theater to receive final 
burials. The American Battle Monuments Commission is responsible for the maintenance and care 
of American Overseas Military Cemeteries and Memorials. Construction of this cemetery and 
memorial began in the Spring of 1950 and was completed in 1956, Dedication ceremonies were 
held on 7 July 1956, 


The approach road to this cemetery starts at the entrance feature on highway N-57 and climbs 
to the cemetery entrance at the West end. Within the gate and just to the South of the road are 
the utilities area and the storage reservoirs, The water supply comes from wells near the edge 
of the Moselle river just North of the cemetery. Directly in front of the Visitors' Building 
are the Memorial and the Graves area, 


The Memorial, rectangular in form, consists of the chapel to the right (East), the covered 
portico, and the museum room to the left (West), It is 81 feet long, 35 feet wide and 36 feet 
high. On the South face of the memorial are two large bas-relief panels designed by Malvina 
Hoffman, sculptress, of New York. 


The panel on the left represents the Crusade in Europe. The eagle above the marching soldiers 
symbolizes the Air Force, Infantry, tanks, artillery, anti-aircraft weapons, parachutes, grenade 
throwers, battle signal operators, searchlights - all have their place in the composition which 
shows the United States forces with their face to the enemy, The distant hills suggest the Vosges 
mountains; in the lower extreme right, the Moselle river is indicated, The panel on the right 
represents the Survival of the Spirit. The central group in the foreground shows the bowed and 
kneeling figure of a sorrowing woman - humanity mourning - comforting the fatally wounded soldier, 
The spirits of those who have given their lives are guided upward by an angel on the rays of light 
that lead to the sky - and to the words above the entrance. At the left, in the clouds, the Angel 
of Light carries a torch to guide the brave young souls on their way. The rows of headstones 
symbolize the earthy burial: above these, the design shows the breaking apart of mortal bonds, and 
the triumphant victory of the spirit. In the upper right, two angels with their long trumpets 
herald the approach of the victors, On the face of the attic is an eagle, also the work of Miss 
Hoffman, with the inscription from Exodus XIX, 4, On the North face of the attic, the eagle is 
repeated, 


The memorial and the walls of the Court of Honor are built.of Rocheret,.a very hard limestone 
from the Jura mountain region of eastern France, The floor of the portico is patterned with 
Rocheret and Roc Argenté, another French limestone from the Jura region, Within the portico and 
over the entrance to the chapel is a roundel depicting the Lamb of God and the Tablets of Moses; 
over the entrance to the museum is another roundel containing the Seal of the United States, Both 
roundels were designed by Miss Hoffman. 


In the chapel, the altar is flanked on each side by a group of three flags. The group on the 
left of the altar (as one faces it) consists of the U.S. flag, the Infantry flag and the Artillery 
flag. The other group is made up of the U.S. flag, the Air Force flag and the Navy flag. Above it, 
on the wall, is the Angel of Peace by Miss Hoffman and the inscription from St. Luke I, 79. The 
teakwood pew at the South end of the chapel has the inscription from St. John X, 28. All of the 
actual carving of the sculpture at this memorial was executed by Jean Juge of Paris. 


The altar and steps within the chapel are of Rouge Antique marble from southern France. The 
interior walls above the Rouge Antique plinths are of Savonniéres French limestone quarried near 
Verdun, On the rear wall are two roundels - one with a Cross and another with the Tablets of Moses. 
Between them is an engraved prayer. Evergreen plants and flowers add to the beauty of this little 
chapel. The main area of the floor is paved with Comblanchien, another French hard limestone from 
the Jura region. The ceiling is of teakwood,. 


The major feature of the museum room is the large mosaic map depicting the American and Allied 
military operations from the landings on the southern coast of France on August 15, 1944, to the 
junction on September 11 at Sombernon, near Dijon, with the Allied forces coming from Normandy; it 
further shows their subsequent advances after they turned eastward, crossed the Rhine and swept 
across Germany, finally joining hands with the spearhead of the U,S. Fifth Army, South of the Brenner 
Pass. The mosaic, 54 feet long and 14 feet high, of glass mosaic, was designed and fabricated by 
Eugene Savage of Branford, Connecticut, from data furnished by the American Battle Monuments 
Commission. The map is laid out in perspective as seen from the South; the lines of longitude 
and latitude are tilted to accommodate the map to the proportions of the room; thus North is toward 
the upper right instead of vertically upward. Symbolically, the figures on this semi-circular wall 
depict the Spirit of Columbia leading the Army, Navy and Air Forces forward to the landings on the 
South coast of France. The final victory is symbolized by the Angel of Victory with laurel branch 
above the central altar group composed of the trumpets, the American and French flags emerging from 
the clouds of war, and the outstretched hands of women who offer flowers as their tribute to the 
victors. 


In the border of the map are the insignia of the military units which participated in the 
operations in this region: 6th Army Group, 12th Army Group, Third Army, Seventh Army, VI Corps, 
XV Corps, XXI Corps; 3d, 4th, 28th, 35th, 36th, 42d, 44th, 45th, 63d, 65th, 70th, /7Ist, 75th, 79th, 
80th, 86th, 87th, 90th, 94th, 99th, 100th, 103d Infantry Divisions; 6th, 10th, llth, 12th, 13th, 
14th, 20th Armored Divisions; 101lst Airborne Division, The principal Allied ground, naval and air 
forces which were engaged are recorded in panels at the ends of the mosaic. On the straight wall 
adjacent to the South end of the map is a description in English, beneath the torch of Liberty, of 
these operations, 


In the graves area, the 5,255 burials are set in two large plots. Their regular alignment in 
straight lines upon the smooth green lawn harmonizes with the beautiful and dignified. effect of the 
rectangular lines of the Memorial and the Court of Honor. These Dead, who gave their lives in our 
country's service, came from every State in the Union and the District of Columbia. [In each of two 
graves are the remains of two known Dead which could not be separately identified. Sixty-nine of 
the headstones mark the graves of "Unknowns"; one of these graves contains the remains of two 
comrades-in-arms. Here, also, in 14 instances, two brothers rest side by side. 


Separating the two grave plots is the wide mall, flanked by rows of Sycamore Plane trees 
(Platanus acerifolia). At the far end of the mall is the flagpole, 75 feet high, with its bronze 
and Rocheret limestone base. The paving around it is of cream-colored Ampilly limestone from the 
CSte d'Or region, with a thirteen-pointed star of black Noir d'Izeste from the Pyrénées. The whole 
of the graves area is surrounded by a wall of local granite with coping of Euville limestone from 
near Verdun. Magnificent views of the Moselle valley and the beautiful wooded slopes beyond are 
afforded from the paths running close to this wall. In the Northeast. and Southeast corners are small 
fountains. 


Within the cemetery, a few groups of English beech (Fagus sylvatica) have been planted in the 
graves plots. Along the paths are Sycamore Planes (Platanus acerifolia), Japanese cherry (Cerasus 
serrulata), Rhododendrons and English Hawthorn (Crataegus oxycantha) have been planted into the 
edges of the adjacent woods to add color and density. Flanking the Memorial on the North side are 
two Cedars of Lebanon, as well as a mass of shrubbery. In the arrival court are holly (Ilex 
aquifolium) hedges; in the Court of Honor are box (Buxus sempervirens) hedges, Other plantings in 
informal masses contain rhododendrons, azaleas, forsythia, Scotch broom (Cytisus scorparius), coton~ 
easter and dwarf yews. 


On the morning of 12 May 1958, 13 Unknowns in caskets draped with American flags, representing 
1 American Unknown from each of the World War II cemeteries in the European Theater, were placed 
side by side under a specially built canopy, which was placed on the North side of the Memorial 
building, facing the flagpole, An honor guard was placed around the canopy, until the ceremony 
took place at 11.00 hours. Upon arrival of the American and specially invited dignitaries, General 


Edward J. O'Neill, Commanding General, U.S. Army Communications Zone, Europe, selected one 
Unknown by ascending the steps and walking slowly past the 13 Unknowns, momentarily pausing 
in front of each casket. He then descended the steps, where he was given a wreath, and 
re-ascending the steps, he went to the 5th casket from the East, placed the wreath in front 
of it and saluted. Taps were blown, followed by an echo. 


The ceremony was terminated by the American Military Band playing the funeral Miserere, 
while the chosen Unknown was carried by the pall bearers behind the Honor and Color Guards 
to the waiting hearse. A convoy was then formed and the hearse was escorted to Toul-Rosiéres 
Air Base in France, where the Unknown was flown to Naples, Italy, for transfer to the 
destroyer USS BLANDY. The USS BLANDY then left Naples for a rendez-vous in the Atlantic 
with a Naval Task Group, where the Unknowns for the Pacific and Korean conflict were aboard. 
Another ceremony was held aboard the ships for the choice of the Unknown Soldier to represent 
the Pacific and European Theaters. The Task Force then proceeded to Washington where, on 
Memorial Day 1958, two Unknown Americans who lost their lives on the distant battlefields of 
World War II and the Korean conflict joined the Unknown Soldier of World War I in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 


Architects for the cemetery and memorial were Delano and Aldrich of New York City. 
The landscape architect was Homer L. Fry of Austin, Texas. 


In the Visitors’ Building are rest rooms, office and visitors’ room, where next-of-kin 
and other visitors may sign the guest register and obtain burial or general information. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


January’ .10, 1991 


Dear Mr. Kashiwagi: 


Thank you for your heartfelt letter. I am pleased 
to know that you and other Japanese Americans who 
were interned during World War II have received 
the reparations granted to you under the Civil 
Liberties Act of 1988. 


Both your letter and your record of service to 
our country speak eloquently of your devotion to 
the ideal of liberty and justice for all. I am 
inspired by your abiding faith in the promise of 
America, and I am grateful for your warm words of 
support. 


Mrs. Bush joins me in sending you our best wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Robert I. Kashiwagi 
1212 Monte Vista Way 
Sacramento, California 95831 
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Bee/Lois Bernstein 
Robert Kashiwagi received two Purple Hearts during the war. 


Japanese-Americans 
suffered to defend U.S. 


By Jeannie Wong 
Bee Staff Writer 


In the emotion surrounding the 50th anniversary of the attack on 

Pearl Harbor, it is sometimes forgotten that hundreds of Japanese- 
- American soldiers were killed or wounded defending their country. 

“When I was interned, I was bedridden. I had a fungus disease of the 
lung,” said Robert Kashiwagi, 72, a Bay Area native who was raised in 
Woodland. 

“But when they asked for volunteers to fight, I volunteered from bed. 
I didn’t want to be disloyal. So I joined the 442nd (Regimental Combat 
Team), which was the only Army unit that was open (to Japanese- 
Americans). It was a segregated unit, considered a suicide unit. But we 
turned it around. We had to. It was called survival.” 

Kashiwagi’ s elderly parents, meanwhile, remained behind barbell 
wire in Colorado. 

He went on to be awarded two Purple Hearts while fighting With the 
442nd, the most decorated military unit for its size and length of ser- 
vice. 

But the honor made little difference when he finally was allowed to 
return home. 

“We still lost everything,” Kashiwagi said. “My parents had leased a 
farm and were raising sugar beets and tomatoes. They worked until the 
last day, still trying to keep that crop going. But when we came back, it 
was all gone. The government had taken it back. We had nothing.” 
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In appreciation of your visit on May 4, 1994, Folsom Middle School would like to 
share this poem with you: 


IN RESPONSE TO EXECUTIVE ORDER 9066: ALL AMERICANS OF JAPANESE 
DESCENT MUST REPORT TO RELOCATION CENTERS... 


Dear Sirs: 


Of course I'll come. I've packed my galoshes 
and three packets of tomato seeds. Janet calls 
them "love apples." My father says where 
we're going they won't grow. 


I am a fourteen-year-old girl with bad spelling 
and a messy room. If it helps any, I will tell 
you I have always felt funny using chopsticks 
and my favorite food is hot dogs. 

My best friend is a white girl named Denise- 
we look at boys together. She sat in front of me 
all though grade school because of our names: 
O'Conner, Ozawa. I know the back of Denise's 
head very well. I tell her she's going bald. She 
tells me I copy on tests. We're best friends. 


I saw Denise today in Geography class. 

She was sitting on the other side of the room. 
"You're trying to start a war," she said, "giving 
secrets away to the Enemy. Why can't you keep 
your big mouth shut?" I didn't know what to say. 
I gave her a packet of tomato seeds and asked her 
to plant them for me, told her when the first 
tomato ripens to miss me. 


-Dwight Okita 


